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7 Botany Reading French. 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 


N EW edition of GRAyY’s FIEvp, suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 


the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 


_ ne tale The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
Forest and Garpen Botany is measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 


in press and will be ready for the knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 


information. 

. . I is iffi ~ 
opening of the botany term in schools. | read Freneh is to read French," "B® WAY 10 learn to 
It has been revised by Prof. a Tl EDWARD H., MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 


more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 


Bailey, Cornell U niversity, reset 1 |erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 


| with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition, For the 


new type, and extended by the addition | better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 

“ enn . 
fone hundred and thirty-three pages.| yad@eil’s Reading French Grammar, 
The alm has been not to change the The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
method of Prof. Gray S original work, gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 


stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 


' ' , . _|stories by Franeisque Sarcey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
but rather to increase Its \ alue and CX | Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 


tend its u sefulness by addition q] matter | These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 


| Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 


, , re | better and h ch than the regular French editions. 
and such changes in detail as have eiter and much c eaper n e reguiar rencn editions 


Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try 


been thought necessary to bring the | Dr. Magill’s plan and books. They are giving good results at Swarth- 


more and Cornell. They will do as much for you. For further infor- 
book up to date. | mation, address 
We publish all the best American botany texts, including the works cf CHRISTOPH ER SOWER COMPANY, 


Professors Gray, Wood and Youmans—names that are gu*rantees of all that 
isrel able and authoritative in this fascinating study. Over thirty volumes 


to select from. 614 Arch Street, : - - PHILADELPHIA. 


Willis’s Practical Flora, new ($1.50), and Apgar’s Trees o@he North- | PUBLISHERS OF 
em United States ($1.00), both fully illustrated, should be in tne hands of 


every botany teacher, - F | Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
f L free. | ° ° 
ee ee ce ere Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago, Boston. Atlanta, Portland, Ore. | And other Standard Educational works 




















Washington's a watchword 





Such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an 
Echo left to air. 
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It is quite appropriate that we should offer this 
month something new in the way of a red and 
Sswii.a blue pencil and we do so. We have been re- 
=== | quested many times to make a pencil with small 
diameter, colored lead of hard grade for correct- 
ing compositions, etc. Dixon’s No. 328 blue 
and No. 329 red are peculiarly suited for such 
work. Stationers will keep them later on and 
in the meantime we will send samples of each 






































for three 2 cent stamps. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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620 just issued. 
upon request. 


“REORGANIZATION” SALE 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
ra; has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for th2 best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This ‘* REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ovZy until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
ossible purchasers should communicate with us zmaediately and secure circular No. 
Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
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| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. 
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Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1to10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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Physical and 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, : ins 


Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 


Special Apparatus toe Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices, 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National Schvol Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Mention this paper. 


Established 1871. 


“° Criterion”’’ and ** Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns, 
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** Criterion ’’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


B. COLT & CO., 


189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AFEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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Colors ! 


Smooth Permanent 








FRANKLIN'S Marks ! 
Pocket and Schoo! ” 
Match Kindergarten 
CRAYONS|| ene 


im aka COLORS, 


for Freehand Drawing. 
aps, Mosic Charts 
Pictores, Exc 


box for 5 and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfs. Co., 


R chester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, WH. ¥. 








Catadiisnee 1876 
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ALSO OUTFITS . 
AT HIGHER COST : 

















PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 


GASES into CYLINDERS 
BY HAND POWEFR.PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°G2 TO 
CHAS. BESELER, 
fad ho ok OF A) 4 SY | oh ee AO) 1 





The Best and Brightest | 










Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, Rr: “Ts26° 


Description and prices on applicatior 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
\ Laboratory will be fur- 
MM) nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal] appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 





| 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








127 Fulton and 42 Ann Street, NEW YORK. 


? 111 Madison Street. Chicago. 
) 708 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS ano 


BRANCHES : 


Write for 
Keuflel & Esser Co's Catalogue of 1896. 


(26th Edition.) 


Enlarged by over 10oo pages, the most complete 
and reliable catalogue, representing the largest and 
most complete stock in this line. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 





5 a. and meal work, 
“Hy - | iim Scroll Saws, Cir- 
vs . & cular Saws, etc. 
Specialiy adap- 
mame §=ted for usein IN- 
= DUSTRIAL and 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Special prices to Educational In- 






stitutions. Catalogue and pric+ 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. LLL 


% BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
‘ - —CINCINNATI,O., U.S. A. 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








‘Physical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 
| Microscopes, 


Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns. 


Special Instruments of Precision 





| WALMSLEY, FULLER & CO.. 


134-136 WaBASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


| Only Complete Science Factory in the West. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., COLORED LINE SLATE. 


Packed 5 and Io in a | 


PATENTED NOV, 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled op 
with a composition of either 
a pink or soapstone color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

Jn the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 





HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO, (Limited. ) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
coi-eless and plain, 








Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘{g.F6\*" 





‘USE BARNES’ INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 56 E.) 0th St., *.Y. 





Fr STERBROOK’ 


STEELE: Xs 


No. 333. 


rPwPEnNnNsS. 


Standard School Numbers. 


A ee 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by al! Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, N.Y 
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KKKKKKKKKKAKKKEKEEE CED 9999999” 


The Werner VERTICAL 


{ 


VERTICAL EDITION, Six Numbers (Size 7}x9), - 


SLANTING EDITION, Six Numbers (Size 7}x9), = 


in the Text-Book iine. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





Complete 


oes W RIT] NG BOO KS “ol 
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ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE COPY BOOKS 






The Copies are Uniform with Corresponding Numbers of the SLANTING SERIES. 
PRICES PER DOZEN, WITH FULL PAGE BLOTTER: 
ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS 


. - - - $1.00 


ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS: 


. . . - $1.00 


SAMPLE SETS of either Edition by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 50 Cents. 


Corre: pond with us respecting the Examination and Introduction of these Books and your needs 


Publishers, 





A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples, AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON ¢€& CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 








CHICAGO. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. MIN NEAPOLIS 
$6.00 
The to $100.00. 
eee @ i m7 p ex ri n e i. The lightest and most practical c: ameras for hand 
| or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free with 
| every Kodak, tells how to develop an id print the 


} pictures, 
| Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send for § Rochester, 
Cata/ouge.g N. Y 





| ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete Phonographic Instructor.” Used in the above 


schools. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


nien Square, N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan nebool of Shorthand, % 
Fifth Ave... or. ijth Street. Special Course and Rates 
to Teachers. Circulars free. 


(SHORTHAND fci2454: ters Sy 
SCHOOL bane CARDS 








| 3 x5% embossed 15¢;-44x6'4 200:-5'sx7% 36v;-7x9 50c. 
All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 

| Sampi es sent free to teachers. 
- vice st of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
Fringed, Chromo Revard Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers’ Books, » Byoshere, Dialogues Diplomas, 
a Aids, free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 
. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 





Europe—Asia—Africa—North America—South America—Palestine 








Patented 


Klemm’s Relicf or Raised Practice-Maps, vse gun | wags 


(Sizes. 9x1Tim. 5 OQ §=610.00 


Australia—New England—Middle Atlantic—sS. Atlantic—E, Central States \ per 100, 
United States— Western Europe— British Isles—Roman Empire, 11x15 in. se 10.00 15.00 


William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Ave., New York, °°" verdestwriticg. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


‘a Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HIGH GRADE 


SC COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


, Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


fi Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 









DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 





$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 























-_ or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

sed in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. ing the last year. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


each. 
Its circulation bas doubled dur- 














Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. ta 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. _[llustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators, 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
IT IS VERY PLEASING 


FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Meda‘ from Teacher or Faculty. 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 
in three rulings, size 7x8 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER onctinetiine tor neginners 


Correspondence solicited. Write for PECK wm AM , LITT LE & co. . 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reape Srreer, New Yor«. 


KINDERGARTEN sons 


SUPPLIES. 
Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
»k for your work this year? 


Song Treasures 
isallthat. Sample copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 


tor introduction. 
E. Hee KELLOGG & $0. 
1 East NINTH ST., 











19 John Street, New York. 








J. 
| sommnscmons & CO. 


East 14TH STREET, 
( New Yor«. 





DBD. L. DOWD’S Heattrw Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna 
sium; takes 6 in. fluor room; new, 
scientific, durable,cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 
cugren nas. free. drese D. 1. 

DOWD, Scientific, Physicaland Vo 
cal Culture 9 EF. l4tb St., New York. 





This work is the outgrowth | 


It has the best accepted methods of | 


A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 


For the 
Complexion 


A delightful cleanser, 
refreshing and grateful 
to the skin, leaving it 
smooth and supple with improved tint. Its 
use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 
moves blackheads. In irritated conditions 
of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 
rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 
is invaluable. 


It removes dandruff 


For ves: 
Sham i allays itching, pro- 
Sette = ng motes healthy growth 


of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 
‘“*“A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 
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Moral Training. 


By M. L. TowNnsenpD. 


moral training ever look into his own mind 
and see how his own moral training was 
gained? If he does not understand how 
he was morally trained how can he train others? 
While conducting institutes it was my plan to give 
two lectures on morals. I made very little effort to 
show how moral principles were to be applied, leaving 
I was rather 





that for each one to find out for himself. 
startled at one institute to hear a young lady say, “I 
have no idea that I ever got any moral training.” I 
therefore took some time one day to inquire as to the 
way each had moral impressions made ; about forty 
handed in their conclusions on paper. 

On examining the papers I found that a good many 
believed they had determined on a right course because 
they had been punished. One wrote: “I had been 
brought up not to steal, but one day when at a black- 
smith’s shop I saw an empty bottle lying among some 
rubbish and carried itaway. My fatherasked me where 
I got it, and took me by the hand and made me give it 
to the blacksmith and say I was sorry I had stolen it ; 
he also severely punished me.” Several gave similar 
incidents. They plainly mistook fear of punishment for 
a settled determination to observe the rights of others. 
It was evident that pains had been taken to make as 
deep an impression as possible when a wrong had been 
done. One recounted that having told a lie, at the 
age of four his father bade him go and tie up his clothes 
in a bundle ; then leading him to the front gate he said, 
* Now go, and never show your face again. I want no 
liars in my house.” The impression made was very pow- 
erful, although the parent doubtless himself could have 
been scarcely regarded as truthful in his own utterances. 
He could not have meant what he said. 

Another group reported that they thought the wrong 
of lying and stealing was impressed by being told that 
God was angry every time, that he knew everything that 
was done, and that he punished all liars in hell forever. 
The teaching in Sunday-school and at church made a 
strong impression, as was evident from incidents. One 
of these was of a boy who had lied, and was brought up 
before a large Sunday-school and lectured ; the narra- 
tor said: “It seemed terrible to me; ] expected he 
would fall dead as he came back into the class.” 

The larger number declared they had received a moral 
impression through the pleasure it gave to the parent. 


One wrote: “I was deeply impressed when I had tolda 
lie to my mother that she wept so over it ; it scared me ; 
I felt it was a dreadful thing to tell a lie.” She also 
spoke of the horror that filled her mind when a playmate 
told her mother of a lie she had uttered and this mother 
laughed at it. She felt she must not play with this girl 
again. It was apparent that this group had parents 
more cultured and thoughtful than the first referred to. 

In speaking of moral training to this class of teachers 
I could see that the two main things they had gained 
were truthfulness and honesty. It led me to consider 
what may be termed breadth of moral culture, though 1] 
did not at this time attempt to obtain any statistics. 1 
found that nearly all of the institutes referred to lying 
and stealing when they talked of wrong doing. 

Another group declared that the fear of detection was 
the motive that had impressed them most. One reported 
that he had picked up an article and carried it home, and 
that his mother said so many times, “ What if you should 
be found out?” and that he was deeply impressed and 
went and destroyed the article and burned it up. The 
opinions of several were that fear ot the jails, of the 
constable, of being called a liar or a thief, led them to 
The dread 
the community condemn is probably far 
Even to 


determine to speak the truth and be honest. 
of having 
more powerful than is understood usually. 
have right doing told of is painful to sensitive children. 

There was a class that said that it was early impressed 
that right ought to be done and wrong to be left undone ; 
it was not a large one, however. A young lady reported: 
“ T was told it was mean and wrong to steal and lie, and 
that only very bad persons did this ; I saw this was a 
settled belief in my father’s house. It was a constant 
question, ‘ What is right in the matter?’ and I find that 
” With these 
there was apparently not a fear of consequences, but a 
search after the right. that I have 
learned much of the contents of the minds of teachers, 
not only at that institute but of teachers in general, and 
obtained some conception of the chaotic condition in 
All 
learn that three times four is twelve, that the sum of two 


has become a settled question with me. 


I have since felt 


which most minds are respecting moral concepts. 


sides of a triangle is greater than the third side, but that 
lying and stealing are wrong does not seem to be so 
easily reached. We attain to the belief with considera- 
ble difficulty. It is well worth inquiry if this should be 
so. From much consideration [ am of the opinion that 
parents proceed in a very clumsy way to impress the 
idea that lying and stealing are wrong ; they do effect 
it, but, as will be seen, one child comes to the conclusion 
because of certain statements or acts, while quite differ- 
ent statements or acts are employed in another family. 
A great deal is to be learned yet. What is the best 


way? Some teachers rely mainly on expounding that 
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the consequences of lying and stealing are injurious to 
the person in his relations to the community. 

I should counsel the teacher to press at all times fore- 
most that it is wnworthy or wrong to lie or steal ; lying or 
stealing is awrong to the person. Another statement is 
that the right must be done, and that it is right not to 
lie or steal. While the high ground that we ought to do 
noble things, things that are worthy of ourselves, is 
taken, it may be strengthened by an appeal to (1) the in- 
jury it may be to us in the eyes of the community, (2) 
the pain to the Divine Father, (3) pain to parents and 
friends. It is believed much is lost by beginning with 
lower grounds of action. With a very young child, of 
course, the desire of pleasing its mother is a sufficient rea- 
son. But even a young child can understand that it is 
mean to lie or steal. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the ground of moral action. Kant, for example, 
thinks that the reason intuitively sees the right. But it 
matters little as to the theory ; every human mind that 
is caused to think concerning duty will in some way con- 
clude that lying and stealing are base acts, and unworthy 
and unfit for a human being to do, that is the primal 
ground. The child whois punished gets on that ground 
at last. It is only proposed that the high ground should 

e constantly set before the child. 

A teacher who has all his life dealt with bad boys gives 
this incident as one he always finds to have great power 
in it. 

A woman looking through the blinds of a window saw 
a boy pause before the stand of an apple dealer who 
was temporarily absent ; he seemed at first disposed to 
seize some of the fruit, but gathered himself up and 
went on. The next day she met him and asked him why 
he did not take the fruit, as no one apparently saw him ? 

He replied,“ I would not see myself do such a mean 
act." Undoubtedly the high, solid, moral ground had 
been reached by this lad. 

No attempt is made in this article to designate ways 
of landing pupils on this high ground ; every teacher 
will have his own method. But it is important to know 
what is to be aimed at in moral training, and the inci- 
dents given above show that the parents or teachers 
while aiming at causing truthfulness and honesty had 
not a very clear idea of the ground in which these are 
laid. 


rr 
From the Old to the New. 


The educational movement that has set in has al- 
ready attained considerable force, and is destined to 
modify the old methods still more than it has. It is 
not a new fashion or a new face to an old form; it is 
rather an effort to work according to the underlying 
and eternal principles of education. When teaching is 
looked upon mainly as a means to a livelihood, man- 
hood and womanhood are left out of sight. But the 
teacher must enter the school-room for the highest 
purposes, or childhood will fail to obtain its heritage. 
The system that has prevailed, and still prevails so 
largely in this country, and which has received so many 
commendations must have a substitute rather than a 
modification. 

1. From Quantity to Quality—To measure the work 
of the pupil there must be something else taken into 
cosideration than his readiness to answer questions. It 
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is not a crime if he forgets a date or a rule. 

2. From Conduct to Character.—lf education does not 
fix principles of action, as a result it must be reckoned 
as failing in its important elements. 

3. From Self to Others——One of the first lessons 
the child ought to learn is to have an interest in others ; 
lessons to obtain this must be given as steadily as in 
arithmetic. 

4. From Authority to Reason.—The child must be a 
self-governing child. Once threats and blows were 
supposed to indicate a good disciplinarian ; they now 
mark him as a poor one. 

5. From Trivials to Essentials.—The waste of the hours 
of the child in school has been a constant theme for 
two hundred years. President Eliot declares that the 
arithmetic, the spelling, and the geography could be 
learned in one-third of the time if they were rightly 
taught ; and, as it is, what the child does get of these 
is trivial and not essential. 

6. From Tradition to Science—The methods still em- 
ployed have come down from a rude past; they have 
been practiced by generation after generation with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

7. From the Book to Nature-—The method by which 
the teacher has prepared for his work is enough to con- 
demn it. Ability only to answer questions in grammar, 
arithmetic, history, etc.! God educates man through 
nature, and there is no other way for man to educate 
a child. 

These lines of departure relate to the spirit of the 
teacher. What is he aiming at? He cannot answer 
without having studied childhood and found out how 
to put the child on a higher mental and moral plane 
than he found him. 


, 
School Ethics. 


A significant example of school ethics is the method 
of settling “ difficulties ” spontaneously adopted by most 
schoolboys—namiely, the method of physical encounter. 
He who declines to submit his case to the pugilistic test 
is branded a coward. ‘The man who covers a crime is 
regarded as a criminal by society, but the schoolboy who 
discloses a crime is regarded as a criminal, if not by so- 
ciety at large, at least by his fellows. 

Turning from schoolboys to schoolmasters, we find 





that, even if they do not openly countenance the con- 
duct here condemned, they certainly do not sufficiently 
oppose it. Moreover, in many schools it is customary to 
punish the whole school, or a whole class, for offenses 
presumably committed by one or more of their number 
whenever the offender or offenders escape detection by 
the faculty. It is difficult to say which is the more bar- 
barous, the boys’ method of deciding questions of jus- 
tice, or the masters’ method of securing the punishment 
of undetected offenders. 

One more example of school ethics may be given. I 
am informed that in a few boys’ schools and in many 
girls’ schools the head masters or mistresses are author- 
ized, to take it upon tuemselves, to open letters belong- 
ing to their pupils. This is done, as 1 am further in- 
formed, to preserve the honor of the pupils ; but to me 
it has always seemed an object lesson in crime. 

Both by precept and example must justice be taught in 
our schools, and its observance strictly enforced, before 
we may expect to see fair play in the game of life.— 
H. C. B. Cowell,in The Popular Science Monthly for 
January. 
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Misleading Terms. 


By E. E. Wuire, 


A progressive superintendent of schools recently ad- 
vised the teachers under his supervision to discontinue 
the use of the term “ busy work,” and to substitute there- 
for the term seat work. I was specially pleased to hear 
this advice, since I believe that the expression “ busy 
work” has misled many teachers, and occasioned much 
bad work in primary schools. 

The term busy work in a school program conveys 
the idea of work assigned for the purpose of keeping 
children busy, and, certainly, no work should be assigned 
for this special purpose. All school work should have 
an educative end, and seat work that simply kills time 
and thus keeps pupils busy has no place in a good 
school. It is, of course, important to keep children 
busy—an important element in their easy government-— 
but this does not necessitate a resort to otherwise use- 
less exercises or work. 

I have seen “busy work ” in primary schools, especially 
in number, that approached very near to idiocy work. 
What can be more nearly useless than some of the “ il- 
lustrative number work” imposed upon first-year and 
even second-year pupils? Think of requiring a little 
child to spend two or three periods a day in drawing a/ 
objects to represent number groups and their combina- 
tions—tasks that neither teach number nor drawing ! 
The only excuse for such inane work is that it “keeps 
pupils busy ;” but is there not useful number work that 
will answer this purpose. How many little slates have I 
seen filled with number exercises written out in words 
and signs or represented by crude drawings of objects, 
when neither the written work nor the illustrative work 
helped the children a bit in number, knowledge, or 
skill. 

This leads me to say that, in my judgment, the use of 
the pencil by children, is carried to, if not beyond, the 
danger point in many primary schools. Such work not 
only keeps pupils in a bad posture too much, but it is a 
hurtful strain upon the nervous system, and often a 
serious injury to eyesight. The written work in many 
primary schools ought to be reduced full one-half. 

The use of the term “story” in number exercises has 
often struck me unfavorably. The word story has a 
very definite meaning in literature, and I do not under- 
stand how the calling of little number exercises “ stories ”’ 
Such a baby use of 
the term may possibly have a place in the kindergarten, 


ever came into a primary school. 


but it seems to me out of place, in a primary school. 
Why not call a number exercise an example or a prob- 
lem, as the case may be? How is a child six to seven 
years old helped by calling a fairy tale and a number 
example indiscriminately “a story’’? 

This suggests the kindred attempt to make com- 
mon things appear new and big by applying to them 
large appellations. A small college is dignified by the 
name university, the teacher of a common school by the 
appellation professor, etc. 

But this tendency to assume newness and bigness is 
even more strikingly illustrated in the misuse of techni- 
cal pedagogic terms. 
speak on what he called the “ Laboratory Method” of 


I recently heard a young teacher 


teaching geometry, a method in which original exercises 
and simple applications formed a feature! Another 


teacher read a paper on what the program called 
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“ The Apperceptive method of Teaching Decimals,” an 
old method, as described, with the faintest trace of ap- 
perception even in the vaguest use of that much abused 
word! We may soon expect to hear the objective 
method of the primary school called the /adoratory 
method, and some one will doubtless devise an appercep- 
tive method of teaching the alphabet ! 

What is gained by calling well-known methods and 
processes by new names, and especially by terms that 
mislead and confuse? All scientific progress is charac- 
terized by differentiation and the use of a more precise 
nomenclature. What is specially needed in pedagogy 
is the use of terms in a clear and definite sense. The 
use of “blanket words ” indicates confusion. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

¥ 


Training of Teachers, 


(Questions proposed for discussion by the Committee of Fifteen of the 
National Department of Superintendance.) 

1. What should be the lowest age at which a person 
should be permitted to undertake a course of profession- 
al work ? 

2. What should be the requirements for scholarship 
to enter on such a course? 

(a) English—Grammar, Historical Grammar, Rhetoric, Lit- 
erature; (6) Mathematics—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry ; 
(c) Botany and Zoology ; (d) Drawing ; (¢) Music; (/) History; 
(g) Geography; (4) Physics; (2) Chemistry; (7) Foreign lan- 
guages—French, German, Latin, Greek ; (4) Physiology and 
Hygiene; (7) Mineralogy. 

3. Should scholarships be determined by an examina- 
tion, or should a high school diploma be accepted as 
evidence ; if the latter, should a four years’ course be 
required ? 

4. What shouid be the duration of the training school 
course ? 

5. What proportion of this time should be devoted to 
studying principles and methods of education? What 
proportion to the practice of teaching ? 

6. To what extent should psychology be studied and 
in what way ? 

7. Along what lines should the observation of children 
be pursued ? 

8. What measurements of children should be made, 
and what apparatus should be required for the purpose ? 

9. In what way should principles of education be de- 
rived from psychology and allied sciences ? 

10. How far and in what way should the history of 
education be studied ? In what way may the history of 
education be made of practical use to teachers ? 

11. In what way should the training in teaching the 
various subjects of the common school curriculum be 
pursued ? 

(a) By writing outlines of lessons ? 

(4) By giving lessons to fellow pupil teachers ? 

(c) By the study of books or periodicals devoted to methods 
of teaching ? 

(d) By lectures ? 

12, In a model school, should there be a model teach- 
er placed over each class? Or, should there be a model 
teacher placed over every two classes? Or, should the 
pupil teachers be held responsible for the teaching of 
all classes under the direction of a critic teacher? 

13. What is the most fruitful plan of observing the 
work of model teachers ? 

14. What is the most fruitful plan of criticising the 
practice work of pupil teachers? 

15. Should the criticism be made by the teachers of 
methodology, or by critic teachers appointed specially 
for the purpose, or by the model teachers. 

16. Should the imparting of knowledge, other than 
psychology, principles, methods, and history of educa- 
tion, form any part of the work of a normal or training 
school ? 

17. How should a pupil teacher's efficiency be tested 
in a training school ? 

18. On what grounds should the diploma of a training 
school be issued ? 


—— 


——_— 
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Education in Poland. 


(The following article has been prepared by a well-known educational 
writer in Russia. His name must be withheld for reasons that are best 
given in his own words: ‘‘ You must remember,” he writes, ‘‘ that I do 
not live in a /ree country, and if I write the truth and sign my name I 
should sign with the same stroke of the pen a sentence of exile to Siberia. 
I wish the truth to be known and have written it, but under the condition 
that you do not publish my name.”) 


Poland had, while an independent republic, many schools of a 
very high scientific reputation. The University at Cracow at- 
tracted from the XIV. century upwards many foreigners by the 
learning and eloquence of its professors. But after the partition 
of Poland, when the Congress of Vienna in 1815 intrusted the 
largest part of that country under the name “ Kingdom of Po- 
land” to the Tsar of Russia, there began a series of changes, 
which made education in Poland the strangest experiment 
in history, particularly during the last 25 years. The history 
of the struggle between the Polish nation and her Russian educa- 
tors deserves well the attention of all educators and psychologists, 
because rarely so much material wealth and intellectual labor has 
been spent in wholesale uneducation of entire generations as 
has been done in Poland during the reign of Alexander II, and 
Alexander III. 

All schools, from the university down to the kindergarten, with- 
out exception, are placed under the discretional control of the 
curator at Warsaw. He has the right to send his agents to every 
private boarding house where school girls or boys are living. 
Nobody can teach anytning in the whole country without his au- 
thorization ; not even private lessons are free from this inspection. 
Public education, or at least public examination, is made nearly 
compulsory by the laws of military service, which consign every- 
body who has not passed some state examination to five years of 
soldiership, worse than five years of hard labor in any other coun- 
try. Military service in Russia, under the terrible authority of 
uneducated officers, being untolerable, everybody tries to pass 
state examinations, which diminish not only the time, but also the 
conditions of that military service. This circumstance brings 
nearly everybody who has the means for it, to the public schools 
provided by the government, In these schools the boys are for- 
bidden from childhood to speak their native language. Those 
who are not living with their parents are obliged to live in the 
privileged boarding-houses under close inspection of the authori- 
ties. 

Nearly all the teachers are Russians, and nearly every lesson is 
a lesson in Russian language. It is openly recommended by the 
circulars of the curator to treat the teaching of every subject as 
subsidiary to the teaching of Russian. The classic Latin and 
Greek authors are read only in order to find out the best way of 
translating them into Russian. The pupil has no time to admire 
the genuine beauties of the classics, because all his attention is 
diverted to the peculiar difficulties of rendering each locution in 
correct Russian. These translations are made after given formu- 
le, without any attempt to grasp the original flavor of the 
ancient writer. 

The translation becomes an exercise in the use of the Russian 
language, not in the understanding of the classics. In the teaching 
of history, Russian history overshadows the history of all other 
nations, and the pupils are forbidden to read genuine books on 
their national history. They know the history of the Polish na- 
tion only from such sources as are allowed by the school au- 
thorities, and which represent Poland in the past as nearly a vas- 
sal of the Russian Tsar, and Russia as the providential saviour of 
the Polish people from the noblemen’s tyranny. 

The study of history is generally limited to a few authorized 
handbooks, which are learnt by heart, with as little reflexion as 
possible ; the genealogy of Russian princes, is one of the chief 
subjects of examination papers, and a siight mistake in such 
questions conduces necessarily to the most dreaded consequences, 

Not even the study of mathematics is free from the continuous 
relation to perfect knowledge of the Russian language. You may 
give the solution of the most difficult problems, and if it is not done 
in good Russian all labor is lost. In this way Polish boys are 
trained in their enemies’ language and are forbidden the study of 
their mother tongue. Al! their teachers are separated from them, 
not only by the difference of nationality, but also by religion (Rus- 
sians are Greek orthodox ; Poles, Roman Catholics), customs, and 
character, 

The children are taught in the school all that at home they 
have learned to be wrong. They are accustomed to hypocrisy, 
because if they say to their teachers what they and their parents 
think, they are liable to be sent with them to Siberia. They dare 
not remember that Poland has been an independent republic, nor 
are they allowed to take part in any historical commemoration 
of the glorious days of the past. For their teachers Poland is 
only a Russian province, Poles are subjects or slaves of the Rus- 
sian Tsar, and every desire for the independence of Poland is 
treachery and rebellion, 
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Last year some of the students of the University at Warsaw 
took part on the 17th of Aprilin the perfectly peaceful commemo- 
ration of the centenary of Kiliuski’s insurrection against Russia, 
which had taken place on the 17th of April, 1794, at Warsaw, just 
one century ago. Some thousand persons joined in a walk 
to the street where Kiliuski, the celebrated Polish patriot, lived 
just one century ago. Every kind of meeting being forbidden in 
Poland the police at once arrested hundreds of innocent citizens, 
and amongst them over a hundred students of the university, 
These unfortunate youths, who did nothing else than to go with 
other people through certain streets, have been punished in the 
most cruel way ; they were excluded from the university and for- 
bidden to enter any other university in Russia. They were exiled 
in small groups to eastern provinces of the Russian empire, for 
years, and it was forbidden to help them with money or other- 
wise. Most of them were very poor and will be obliged to work 
very hard to get their daily bread in exile. That is how edu- 
cation is understood in Russia. Volumes could be written about 
the various ways of obstructing every intellectual and moral 
development in this unhappy country. But the writer of these 
lines does not know whether his writing will safely reach the 
United States. He commits his manuscript to a friend who is 
just going abroad and who promises to send it from Germany to. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The truth about Poland is little 
known out of our country, because those who dare to speak the 
truth, if they remain within the reach of the Russian government, 
are very soon made innocuous by death or exile. And if they de- 
cide to leave their country, they generally leave friends and rela- 
tions at home who might be punished for their sincerity. 


La 


The Common Schools of Berlin. 


By L. SEELEY. 


The census of Berlin for 1893 showed a population of 1,691,- 
702, about the same population that Chicago claims, and but 
little short of the population of New York. In municipal matters 
it is conceded that American cities have a great deal to learn, 
and no doubt they would co well to copy after the government of 
the cities of the Old World, especially those of Germany. Those 
who read Dr. Rice’s articles in the Yorum a year or two ago— 
and no one seriously doubts that the truth was told in those arti- 
cles—were made to feel that something is certainly lacking in our 
city school systems, though perhaps not such grievous defects as 
exist in the municipal governments. I think that there are les- 
sons in the management of the schools of Berlin that our cities 
would do welltolearn. Ishallgivethe readers of THE JOURNAL 
some of the important facts about the schools of this city. 

There were, June 1, 1894, 203 common schools (Gemeindeschu- 
len) with 3,434 classes, of which 1,690 were classes for boys, 1,709 
classes for girls, and 35 mixed classes including 183,769 pupils, 
an increase of 3,013 in one year.* These were taught by 3,432 
teachers, of which 1,136, or about 33 per cent. were female. 
When we remember that 96 per cent. of all the teaching force of 
Chicago and g1 per cent. of New York is female the situation in 
Berlin seems remarkable from our standpoint. In the latter city 
women are employed in Handardezt (knitting, sewing, etc.), gym- 
nastics for girls, various classes in girls’ schools, and the lowest 
classes in boys’ schools. Usually about three-fifths of the teach- 
ers in girls’ schools, and one-fifth in boys’ schools are women. 
Thus a large part of the boys’ course and some part of the girls’ 
course is taught by male teachers, while in our American city sys- 
tems it often occurs that a boy goes through his whole course 
without coming under the instruction of a male teacher for a sin- 
gle hour. 

I am not disparaging the work of female teachers, by any means. 
Woman is specially fitted by nature for the training of small 
children, and many women are fully able to instruct older chil- 
dren. But there is a character, a strength in the presence and in 
the instruction of a man that appeals strongly to the boy nature 
and is also healthful for girls in the later years of school work. I 
doubt if any teacher,even among the women, does not feel that 
there is something lacking in the education and character of a 
pupil who must be sent forth into life without having had the ad- 
vantage of instruction by a man. Of course every one recog- 
nizes that as long as women can be employed for so much less, 
and as long as the teachers’ profession is so unstable that a man 
who has to support a family must necessarily hesitate before en- 
tering it, as long as other professions and businesses offer so much 
greater inducement to a man, the percentage of women in the 
schools will always be large. But it seems to me that even under 
the present conditions an increase of male teachers is possible and 
certainly most desirable for the proper formation of character of 
our youth. 





* The number of schools Jan. 1, 1895, was 206; number of classes, 3,475- 
The population was 1,723,228, being an increase in one year of 31,526. 
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The common schools of Berlin are free, being supported by lo- 
cal taxation at a cost of about $16 per pupil. This includes chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen, and these Gemeinde- 
schulen (community schools) are open to all. The higher 
schools such as Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Oberrealschulen, 
and higher girls’ schools, together with the private schools 
(schools for people who choose not to send tReir children 
to the common schools), and schools preparatory to the Gym- 
nasium, require tuition of about one hundred marks a year.t 
This by no means meetsthe expenses of these schools, the city 
paying in addition for each boy in the higher schools 176 
marks a year and for each girl 65 marks, while the entire cost for 
each pupil in the free schools is only 64 marks. A proposition is 
now under discussion to raise the tuition in these schools from 
ten to thirty per cent. This, of course, is meeting with strong 
opposition, as the feeling is that the present tuition rates are al- 
ready high, In this respect American cities are in advance of 
Berlin, as the tuition in our high schools also is free, but Berlin is 
in advance of most parts of Germany in that the common schools 
are free. A great step forward has been taken in the last few 
years, however, as some other cities have free common schools 
and the question is being agitated all over the empire. The 
amount paid out for the common schools of Berlin for 1893 was 
about ten million marks. 

Another very important point for boards of education is the 
preparation made to meet the growth of the citv. With the ex- 
ception of Chicago no great city of the world has made such 
rapid growth in the last ten years as Berlin. The average yearly 
accession of children of school age is nearly 4,500. And yet 
when the children come there is always room ready for them. In- 
deed, there are to-day in Berlin 94 school-rooms unoccupied but 
ready for use. How different from the course pursued in so 
many of our great cities where at the opening of school in Sep- 
tember thousands of children must be excluded from schoo! from 
lack of space to teach them! The careful keeping of birthlists, with 
an estimate of probable growth from outside based upon experi- 
ence, enables the school authorities to make the necessary prep- 
aration. 


THE TEACHERS, 


Most of the teachers of Berlin have been trained in nor- 
mal schools ; 43, however, are university men. There are two 
seminaries for training teachers in Berlin, one for each sex and 
each graduating about thirty teachers a year. This, of course, 
does not supply the demand of the city, but there is never trouble 
in securing plenty of candidates who are attracted to a large city. 

When teachers are appointed to a regular place their position 
is secure as long as they are able to continue their labor. No 
fretting about annual reappointment, about changes in the school 
board, about the influence of this or that politician. The teacher 
has thoroughly prepared himself, has been appointed to his posi- 
tion as officer of the state, and he cannot be removed as long as 
he behaves himself and does his work well. 

I have heard the argument made in America that the teacher 
needs the spur of frequent examinations and insecurity of posi- 
tion to make him keep abreast of the times and do his work well. 
Permanency of the teachers’ position has not worked that way in 
Germany. On the contrary, it has brought into the teachers’ 
work men and women of the best talent, active, progressive, earn- 
est, devoted, and fully conscientious in discharge of duty to God 
and man. I believe that Berlin has to-day the finest corps of 
teachers in the world, and that if our American cities :.re to make 
progress in education they must secure well-trained teachers, and 
give them their positions during good behavior and efficiency. 

The number of places in Berlin made vacant during the year 
1894 is as follows: 


By death 

Pensioned 

Change to another place 
On account of sickness 
Marriage (female teachers) I 
**Discharged 


Bar 


m= CON OV 
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3,475 


Thus only about five per cent. of the teachers’ places became 
vacant from all causes combined. 


Total number of teachers 


SALARIES, 


Male teachers commence with 1,200 marks, receive increase at 
stated times until after 31 years of service the maximum of 3,800 
marks is reached. Female teachers commence also with 1,200 
marks, and after 18 years’ service reach the maximum of 2,200 
marks. The rektors (principals) begin with 3,400 marks, after 6 


+t A mark is about one-fourth of a dollar. 


** The discharge of a teacher was so rare an event that it occasioned ex- 
tensive newspaper discussion. 
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years’ receive 3,800, and after 12 years reach the maximum of 





4,200 marks. In addition they have rooms for their family in 
the school building free of rent, or an allowance of 800 marks. 
Fire and light are also included. 

Thus the teacher is ever encouraged to continue in his calling, 
his ripeness and experience being recognized as more and more 
valuable to his constituents. Then, too, he is entitled to a pen- 
sion after ten years’ service, which also increases year by year. 
It seems to me that the above plan is not only just to the teacher 
and a proper recognition of his services, but also wise on the part 
of the school authorities. 


ATTENDANCE, 


The number of pupils to each class is from 50 to 60, There is 
a movement to reduce this number to from 4o to 50, but it is not 
likely to reach fulfilment very soon. The attendance is very reg- 
ular, the law in regard to compulsory education being strictly en- 
forced. Ten years ago the rektor of one of the large boys’ 
schools here told me that there were not five children in Berlin of 
the age required by law to attend school, and who had not suffi- 
cient excuse for absence, who were not attending school regularly. 
Two days ago I called on him again and once more asked him 
about the same matter, and he told me that there were probably 
not that number of habitual truants in this great city of nearly 
two million inhabitants and over two hundred thousand children 
of school age. Another principal told me yesterday that in the 
ten years he has had charge of his school, which has averaged 
about a thousand girls each year, there has been but one case in 
which a parent has been punished for neglect to send his chil- 
dren to school. He said: “‘ The idea of regular attendance is so 
thoroughly instilled into the minds of parents and children that 
they do not think it can be otherwise. It is bred into their very 
bones, and when absence is necessary, on account of illness, the 
children cry, Parents nearly always notify us in the morning 
when such a case occurs, so that the control of this question is 
very easy.” 

The control of this matter is very simple, being as follows: 

For the district embraced by a school there is a school com- 
mittee who have control of the external matters of the school. 
Their chairman is appointed by the city board of education, and 
their membership is made up of citizens of the district proposed 
by the committee itself and confirmed by the board. They are 
appointed for three years, but usually are reappointed and serve 
for many years. There is no pay attached to the office and it is, 
from the very nature of things, entirely free from politics. They 
have nothing to do with the appointment or control of teachers, 
with the course of study, or with anything concerning the internal 
affairs of the school. It is their duty to furnish the principal 
with a complete list of al! new pupils entering each semester, the 
parents being required to report to them ; to look after repairs, 
fuel, etc.; to attend to cases of non-attendance at school. The 
principal sends each Saturday a list of unexcused absentees to the 
chairman who sends requests to his colleagues to look up the 
cases in their localities, thus dividing the work. It is not great, 
however, as there are not usually more than two cr three a week 
concerning which the principal is in doubt. These men go to the 
homes and make careful inquiries and report back to the school, 
at the same time warning parents against repetition if there 
has not been sufficient cause for absence. This usually cures the 
evil, but in case it does not, a second warning, accompanied with 
threat of legal proceedings, follows. A further delinquency leads 
to a fine, which increases with each later offence. This very sim- 
ple system, which exists in practically the same form throughout 
Germany, is the keynote of the success of the compulsory law. 
A compulsory law to be effective must cover the whole school 
year, and must have the co-operation of teachers and representa- 
tives of the parents. 

It seems to me this dividing of the work of school authorities 
—that is, the general board having control of teachers, course of 
study, school books, and internal affairs for the whole city, while 
the external matters are handed over to a subordinate local com- 
mittee for each school, is most wise and sensible. At least it 
works well in this city. 

Berlin, Jan. 5, 1895. 


» 


The promised articles on public education in Hawaii, Japan, 
England, and other countries, were crowded out of the present 
issue. They will appear in a later number. 


* 


The next issue of THE JOURNAL will contain the first of a 


series of articles on Home-Made Apparatus by Professor John 

Woodhull, of the Teachers college, New York city. 

Military Drill in Public Schools will also capes. 
art of the number will be mainly devoted to 

ng. 


Notes on 
The first 
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Nature Study. VI. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock wore ermine too dear for an 
earl, and the poorest twig on the elm tree was ridged inch deep 
with pearls.” 

The picture is a beatiful one. How often the poet’s words re- 
cur to us as we look upon the winter trees with their snow-laden 
boughs. How our pleasure in the winter scene is heightened by 
the poet’s song. We long to share it with the children. But 
can we? 

On one condition. They must have something in their own 
experience which will help them to imagine the picture. We can 
fancy a child in a crowded city school, whose home opens upon 
an alley, and whose walks never reach beyond brick pavement 
and stone crossings. We can fancy such a child naming the 
words in Lowell’s exquisite pen picture, but they cannot paint the 
winter scene for the child. What does she know of pine or fir 
or hemlock — when has she seen winter woods ? 

And can we not fancy, also, the country boys or girls who 
have lived their lives in the presence of nature, yet who have 
never learned to see her face? These may read the poem, in- 
deed, with careful attention to pronunciation and pauses, yet fail 
to see any more in the winter woods than they have seen before. 
What can we do for them? 

The question suggests one help which we may bring to the 
children in our nature study. The winter woods may be revealed 
to the eyes of the children—to some degree - in our nature les- 
sons, 

If our school is in the country, we can go with the children in- 
to the woods. “ What, in winter?” Yes, in winter. They are 
never more beautiful. Perhaps our school-house is surrounded 
by friendly pines or neighborly cedars. That is good. If not, 
we can walk to them, and gather the winter treasures to bear 
home with us. We shall find the ground pine, with its graceful 
spires, and in sheltered places, a few bright checkerberries. On 
the hardy briar, clusters of berries may still be found. But our 
quest is for evergreen trees, and we find them all pine and fir 
and hemlock, with their cousins the spruce and the cedar. 

Now the boys with eyes serve those who have none. Those who 
know the pine from the hemlock unconsciously become teachers 
and point out to their mates the resemblances or differences 
which have in their minds characterized them. There is small 
need of dissertation on the part of the teacher. The children 
will begin to see. 

If the walk is in the afternoon, the sunset may add its in- 
spiration. Then the children will feel, with us, the beauty of the 
dark green spires against the gold and crimson sky. 

We bring back boughs of cedar, hemlock, fir, and pine, taking 
pains to secure the cones, when possible. Here is material for 
many a lesson. If we are wise we use the knowledge of the 
wiser ones, thus gaining their interest in the lessons and their de- 
sire to see more to impart. And, too, their voluntary disclosures 
show us the line of their interest. 

A few simple questions will shape our lesson. Which is pine ? 
Which is hemlock? Which is fir? etc. The recognition and 
naming lead to a closer observation, which determines the differ- 
ences. ‘“ How can I distinguish a pine from a hemlock? A 
spruce from a fir? A cedar from a pine?” 

An elementary botany will help 
the older pupils--Gray’s, Youman’s, 
or Hall’s. In Apgar’s “ Trees of The 
Northern United States” we find full 
descriptions of all our evergreen 
trees. These books tell us t hat the 
pines have long needle-shaped leaves 
growing in clusters, which are held 
at the base by a delicate sheath. 
The white pines have five leaves in 
a cluster, the pitch pines three, and 
the yellow pines two or three. The 
leaves of the fir are shorter, flat, and 
grow singly, on all sides of the twig, 
yet appear to be intwo ranks. The 
leaves of the hemlock are single, flat, 


and grow in two ranks. The leaves Nest 


of the spruce are like needles. They 
grow singly, all around the stem. ANTS 
The cedars have scale-like leaves. 

These characteristics the children 
may easily be led to observe, but 
their observation should not stop 
there. Why are the trees called 
evergreen? Do they shed their 
leaves? How do you know? How long do the leaves stay on 
the trees? How do you know? Can you learn from your twigs 
how much is this year’s growth? Are the young leaves like the 
old ones in color? Inshape? Doesthetreeblossom? When? 
How can you learn? Has it fruit? What? How is the seed 
protected? How scattered? Compare the cones of the spruce 
and pine and hemlock. Has the cedar a cone? 

These questions will suggest many others, which will necessi- 
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tate closer observation, and many a visit to the trees. Ask for 
drawing, also, which requires close observation. 

But the spirit of the study will come to the children only 
through the teacher’s own love for the trees. If the hemlock’s 
drooping branches, or the fir’s stately spire bring a song to her 
heart, she will teach the children to see and feel their beauty. No 
recipe can be written for such teaching. 

But we must not under-estimate the value of association. If 
the poems which enshrine the treasures of the woods are fast- 
ened in the thoughts of the children while they are awakening to 
their surroundings, they will absorb from them the virtue which 
their child lives are ready to receive. Do not fear to read above 
them. Now read John Burroughs’ “ Spray of Pine,” or parts of 
Emerson’s Wood Notes. “ The real white pine among our poets is 
Emerson,” writes Borroughs. Lowell tells us that he 

“ Haunts the pine-dark solitudes 
With soft brown silence carpeted.” 

Such teaching will help the country children to realize their 
inheritance. Is it possible to city children? Not in the same 
measure, yet they may have much that at first seems forbidden. 
Are you not near enough to some park to study single trees or 
groups of evergreens? If not, can you not obtain from some 
country friend an armful of green boughs? Or can you not ride 
in the street car to the city limits, where such treasures may be 
had for the asking? Such a mission would ensure its own re- 
ward in the glad lessons which would follow. The boughs will 
suggest the winter woods. Pictures will lend their aid, and the 
children’s horizons will widen with the lessons. 

“What a great thought was that,” said one, “ when God 
thought of a tree.” Lead the children to recognize something of 
its marvel and beauty. 

[City teachers should not be discouraged from attempting this 
work because of the absence of “ related predicates ” in the chil- 
dren’s minds. Rare is the child who has not seen the corner of 
a park or a growing tree waving in the wind somewhere. All 
have seen window plants and the Christmas trees that await sale 
outside the corner grocery the week before Christmas. To en- 
large this poverty-stricken outlook upon nature is indeed a heav- 
enly work---and the hunger of the little city starveling for the na- 
ture lessons will make their benefit intense to him.-- ED.] 


» 
Insects. IV. 


By FRANK O., PAYNE. 
THE BEE FAMILY. 


Bees.—To-day we will study a family of insects, These are 
busy little creatures, always working. ‘They are great builders, 
too. Wewill call them the bee family. They are bees, and their 
cousins the wasps, hornets, and ants. Do you see how their 
bodies are divided? They are very different from the beetles, 
butterflies, and dragonflies, and yet they have many features alike. 

Their bodies are jointed—how many parts? (Three; head, 
thorax, and abdomen.) See the long, slender neck which joins 
the thorax of the wasp to his abdomen. 

How many wings has the bee? How do the fore wings com- 
pare with the hind ones? See if you can find the hooks which 
fasten the hind and fore wings together. Compare the wings 
with those of the beetle, butterfly, and dragonfly (1) in shape, (2) 


Bees. 








arve fones, 
H _ Are il. 
in size, (3) in structure, (4) in texture. We call bees membrane- 
winged insects, just as beetles are shell-winged and butterflies 
scale-winged. 

Compare also the feet, heads, and shape of the different parts 
of the body with the same portions of other insects you have ex- 
amined. Take a large wasp or bee and examine its mouth care- 
fully. The dried specimens collected jast summer may be rather 
hard to examine, but a little care will show that these insects havy 
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avery peculiar mouth fitted both for suction and for chewing 
also. How different this is from the butterfly with it long trunk 
for sucking and the beetle with his powerful jaws, Examine the 
sting in the end of the body, and if you have a microscope pul! out 
the sting and examine carefully. The feet will also be found to 
differ greatly from those of the beetle, dragonfly, and butterfly. 
Count the rings in the body. 

Tell all you know about bees. Their food, homes, and man- 
ner of living. Find out more by inquiring and reading. Their 
wonderful government of the hive, the drones, workers, and 
queens are enough to inspire the interest for many days. 

Wasps and their habits. Their homes, two of which are fig- 
ured Nests of mud wasps are very common, The large ovoid 
homes of the paper wasp are not uncommon in brush and open 
places. Get samples of these as well as honeycomb to exhibit 
before the class. Tell them how the wasp bites off wood, gnaws 
it, so to speak, chews it up and mixes it with saliva to form paper. 

It is from the wasp that mankind learned how to make paper. 
Cut open the wasp nest and show the beautiful inside arrange- 
ment. Talk about hornets, yellow-jackets, and ether insects of 
this family. It is the most useful to man of all the insect tribes. 
Talk about honey as a food, how it is made. Its great impor- 
tance in the ancient world when it took the place of sugar. 

Tell how the wax is an excretion from the sides of the bee. 
That it occurs in the form of scales which the bee picks off to 
use in laying up the walls of the cells. 

Ants, How nearly like wasps they look. They have no wings. 
Some have wings. Get from the class how ants live. Do they 
make a comb as the bees do? Do they build homes of mud or 
paper as the wasps do? Describe ant hills. How large is the 
largest ant hill you ever saw? Are all ants black? Can they 
sting ? Deantsever get intohouses? What food dothey like best ? 

Bring out the extraordinary strength of ants. How they can 
carry many times their own weight. How they seem to talk with 
one another by touching their antenne together. 

Tell the children that there is an an acid (formic acid) in ants. 
The natives of Brazil make ants into salad. They esteem the 
sour taste of ants as a great delicacy. 

I know of no better chance to teach lessons on morals, neat- 
ness, industry, thrift, management, economy, etc., than is afforded 
by using the bee family as a model. 

About the same plan as that outlined in articles Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
on Insects is recommended. 

With each new insect it is always advisable to introduce com- 
parisons between the insect on hand and those previously stud- 
ied. ‘Thus past lessons are revived, and the essential likenesses 
and differences are the better brought out. 


ca 
The First Year With Number. V. 


By E. E. K. 

The study of each new number begins with the comparison of 
the next preceding number with it. Thus 8is derived from 7 and 
is measured by that number first, then by 6. 5, 4, etc. 

The series of tables derived from these measurements should 
be carried through the study of ten. Afterthe study of six 
is completed the pupils should rapidly develop independence 
in the use of this formula so as to apply it without guide to the 
study of 8, 9, and 10 in the construction of original tables. This 
independence should begin to develop during the fifth month, 
When it becomes general, the study of the remaining numbers 
including ten is easily and rapidly completed. Investigation may 
proceed as busy work and the recitations may be devoted to test 
questions and the application of the number facts discovered to 
concrete problems, For instance : 

What are we to do with our counters to-day, children ? (Meas- 
ure seven by three.) 

How do you know ? 
yesterday.) 

What questions are we to ask of the counters ? 

(Three and how many make seven ? 

Three taken how many times and what number make seven ? 

Seven less than three is how many ? 

Seven contains three how many times ? 

Three is what part of seven ? 

Seven is how many more than three ? 

Three is how many less than seven ?) 

What have | written on the blackboard? (Dolls, kites, hens, 
dogs, lions, tops, fishes.) 

What are you to do with all these things? 
and draw pictures.) 

What will your examples and pictures do? 
we mean by our number sentences.) 

Which of your number sentences can you explain in this way ? 
(The first, second, third, sixth and seventh.) 
How long will it take you to do ail this ? 

Why do you think so ? 


(Because we measured seven by four 


(Make examples 


(They'll show what 


(About half an hour.) 
(Because our lesson took us a little 


more than half an hour yesterday.) 
Only the exceptional class or group will be able to work accord- 
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ing to this suggestion during the fiith month. The aim in these 
articles is to give the maximum advance. 

The teacher employs herself with backward groups or pupils 
during the half hour devoted to this silent investigation and illus- 
tration. At its close she scans the results ; asks what this means 
here and there ; makes a few corrective suggestions ; shows par- 
ticularly neat or original work to the class ; calls upon a few pu- 
pils to read their problems and upon others to answer them, etc., 
etc., etc. To close, she has the class dictate in concert the table 
they have made while she writes it in careful characters upon the 
blackboard. Using this as acopy, the chiidren now enter their day's 
result in *“ abstract number” ina blank book kept for such records. 

This work has been hinted at before and is elaborated here by 
request. More than sufficient work having been already laid 
out for the first term, we may take advantage of this pause to 
consider a system of excursions in number that take the pupil 
beyond the lines of severe study and reflect upon the latter a 
sort of ease that comes with the consciousness of having dealt 
with bigger things. 

The plan is to teach multiples up te the square of the number 
studied. Thus while three is under consideration, two threes and 
three threes may be handled. The child who can recognize and 
name groups of three can see three such groups. This child can 
usually count nine. The fact that three threes are nine need not 
be committed, but it may be evolved and observed. This paves 
the way for “ one-third of nine is three,” and the two correlative 
facts are sometimes taught thus early in the course. It is easy, 
however, to enlarge too freely in this direction, and to dwell too 
long on number pictures that are best only glanced at for the 
present. Definite, precise and absolute knowledge within the 
narrower scope must not be sacrificed altogether to the larger 
vaguer conceptions. Let the child look at the sky, but see that 
he keeps his feet upon the earth. 

Among the questions received in relation to previous articles 
in this series, one correspondent asks: “ Should not children be 
taught the use of the terms J/us and minus from the first, and 
how should this be done ?”’ 

Not only American children, but those of foreign parentage, 
under the writer’s observation, have evidenced an instinctive an- 
tipathy to Latin terms. They seem to know them by some in- 
tuition, and to feei the same sort of repulsion with which the 
rovice in botany shrinks from the scientific and asks for the 
“common names” of plants. Not until some knowledge of 
Latin has given us the ability to interpret these terms, to see what 
there is in them and to appreciate their convenience, do any of 
us use them with perfect willingness. Children who do not know 
the word “less” will learn and apply it more readily than mznus, 
while Z/us is an altogether unneeded word, while we have the fa- 
miliar ‘‘ and.” 

Yet it is required in many schools that these terms be taught 
and a suggestion or two for teaching them may not be out of order. 


PLUS. 


With a little pile of counters on her own desk and a corres- 
ponding pile on each of the pupils’ desks, the teacher may pro- 
ceed as follows: 

How many? (taking up two of the counters—children reply 
“Two”)—plus how many? (taking two more)—makes how 
many? (putting them together). 

You may do that, children. (Pupils say, suiting the action to 
the word, “ Two plus two makes four.”) Who wants to do it 
alone ? etc. 

This operation is repeated with 2+ 1,1 + 1,1+3,1+2,3 +1, 
etc., the teacher performing first and the pupils imitating the per- 
formance. Do not say, “I am going to teach you a new word 
to-day, children—a little word that means and,” etc. Use p/us quite 
naturally if you want it to fall naturally into use with the children. 

To close, question as follows: 1 plus 1 makes how many? 
How many does 3 plus 1 make? 2plus1? 1plus2? 1 plus 
3? Now let ussee how fas¢ we can say it: 2 plus 2? etc. (Class 
and individuals answer, speeding the language.) 

Finally the class may dictate the answers to all of the J/us 
questions within four (if that is the number they are studying) 
and the teacher may write them on the board, using the signs + 
and =, for the pupils to copy. 


MINUS. 


How many, children? (taking four) — minus how many ? (hid- 
ing one, with a demonstrative handling of the ove that compels 
the observer to attach the idea “minus” to z/), — makes how 
many? (indicating by a nod of the head toward the remaining 
three that that is what is meant.) 

The teacher should perform several of these operations with 
minus before asking the children to imitate, as the idea is less 
easily caught. When they are ready, the children may perform 
and describe the operation themselves, and a similar program to 
that recommended for #/us may be completed. This leading, re- 
peated daily for a week will make the average class masters of 
the sign names. 

There is a good deal in speeding the language. 
been done rapidly one day will seem easy the next. 


What has 
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F:ditortal Notes. 


In looking over the bound volume of THe JouRNAL of 





"82, a letter was noted from one who now occupies a high 
place among city superintendents, and the inquiry arose, 
How did this come about? Longfellow says some “ toil 
upwards in the night,” while others simply use the night 
for repose. That was the way with this man. At the 
time he wrote the letter referred to he had just emerged 
from the mastership of a country school, but he had dis- 
covered or thought he had discovered there were prin- 
ciples in education. He become a New Educationist, 
very naturally of course. But no one can be that and 
not keep going on. If one keeps going on he will get 
somewhere. 

Now there were a vast number of men of good abili- 
ties in 82 who wanted to “ get on,” but they sought no 
principles, sought no light on education—they had a 
fair quantity of knowledge as much as the boys could 
absorb and so they smoked and thought, just smoked 
and thought. They thought the road to a high place 
was run by politicians, and so it unfortunately is; but 
even politicians are obliged to acknowledge that those 
who knew most about the principles of education are 
fitted for the highest places. 





Why is gold sent off by millions to Europe? It is 
because Europe is afraid of us; and she has reason to 
be. The great strike in Chicago last summer, is fol- 
lowed by another in Brooklyn this winter. These show 
a want of respect for law and order and also a weak- 
ness in keeping order—these show the Europeans that 
America is not controlled by a steady purpose to main- 
tain order at all hazards and so they doubt us. They 
own a good many of our railroad securities and send 
them back here to be sold and take gold only for them. 
It seems last year we exported 824 millions and im- 
ported 672; so that our excess of exports was 152. This 
is a good showing, but they doubt us over there; they 
prefer our gold to our securities. 

If there is a single school-room where THE JOURNAL 
comes that the teacher does not consider the financial 
crisis itis a pity. A ray of light appears when Senator 
Smith of New Jersey proposes that-a commission be 
appointed to deal with the financial situation. It is 
plain that Congress is not able to pass such laws as are 
needed. The three parties—Democrats, Republicans, 
and Populists—look at the question as far¢y men, and 
each pulls in a different direction. The great need, it is 
apparent, is to get able men into office. A republic is a 
good thing when this is done, and not otherwise. 





The necessity of supplving fresh reading matter for 
primary classes in connection with their current studies 
is a problem which boards of education are beginning 
tosolve. Connecticut School Document No. XVIIL., just 
at hand, is an illustration. It begins with a twelve-line 
introduction explaining its purpose and commending the 
poet Whittier to the study of primary schools. The rest 
isa series of thirteen reading lessons, averaging from 
twelve to thirteen sentences in length. These lessons 
seem adapted to the ordinary second-year class. They 
embody the gist of what the children are supposed to 
have learned regarding the childhood of Whittier. 
The sentences are childlike and have apparently been 
composed and put together by pupils and teacher in the 
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course of the oral discussion of the poet’s life and 
simpler works. The pamphlet is evidently intended 
for distribution to the schools that have had this course 
on Whittier, to be used as an exercise in print reading, 





“Be thorough,” said a primary supervisor to her 
teachers. “If your work is not done thoreughly, the 
grammar teachers cannot do theirs thoroughly.” Good 
advice !— but what does thoroughness mean? Does it 
mean giving an exercise to aclass of seventy children and 
seeing that they all do it, though some are not prepared 
for morethanan inane repetition of the lesson text? Or 
does it mean meeting each child upon his own mental 
plane and working with him according to his special 
powers of apprehension and expression. We greatly 
fear that the “thoroughness” this primary principal 
had in mind was of a kind to defeat its own ends, as 
formal and cheap education has done always. ‘Teaching 
cannot be done by wholesale, and no true ideal of 
“thoroughness ” can be realized while classes are too 
large for study of individuals. Still teachers who de- 
fine “thoroughness” psychologically may do much 
more than is averaged at present. 





Pestalozzi is no doubt the most important figure in 
the history of elementary education and it is fitting 
that his personality, his aims and ideas, his work and 
influence should be closely studied. He could truly 
say of himself that he “turned the car of education 
quite around.” The world owes him a great debt. 
The charming Prussian queen Louise was among the 
first tosee this. She said (in 1808); ‘‘I am just read- 
ing Pestalozzi’s ‘Lienhard and Gertrude.’ I feel happy 
in the midst of this Swiss village. If I could doasI 
should like to, I would order my carriage and drive to 
Switzerland and to Pestalozzi, in order to warmly press 
the hand of that noble man and to thank him with tears 
in my eyes. How well he means it with mankind! 
Yes, in the name of mankind I thank him.” She wasa 
mother and knew the true worth of the educator. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


In his encyclical letter to the American bishops, Pope Leo XIII. 
says that the legation was established to aid rather than hinder 
the work of the church rulers ; the theory of divorce should be 
fought ; workingmen should be very careful about joining socie- 
ties, and respect the rights of others. 

President Cieveland sends a message to Congress in which he 
points out that the cause of the financial difficulty is the general 
distrust of the ability and disposition of the government to meet 
its payments in gold. The treasury reserve is depleted mainly 
through the redemption of notes by gold. He recommends that 
the secretary of the treasury be given authority to borrow gold 
on gold bonds with which to redeem and cancel the legal-tender 
notes. 

Chancellor Hohenlohe refutes the rumor that there is a quarrel 
in the German cabinet.——Death of Charles Secrétan, the Swiss 
philosopher, and of Edward Salomon, the composer of comic 
opera. The Greek ministers resign, because King George re- 
fuses to dissolve parliament.—~- William J. Sewell, in New Jer- 
sey, Knute Nelson, in Minnesota, and Stephen B. Elkins, in West 
Virginia, elected to the United States senate—A famine exists 
in the west of Ireland; the situation already more serious than 
it was four years ago.— Pres. Saenz Pena, of Argentine Re- 
public, resigns and Vice Pres. Uriburn takes his place——A war 
threatened between Mexico and Guatemala over the boundary 
question.——The trolley men’s strike in Brooklyn practically 
over and the militia withdrawn.——The Nicaragua canal bill 
passes the senate by a vote of 31 to 21.——A French cabinet 
formed by M. Ribot.——The gold reserve in the U. S. treasury 
again sinking——The Chinese defeated in the vicinity of Haip- 
ing. The peace envoys will not be received at the Mikado’s 
court if they are not invested with full powers.——Death of M. 
de Giers, ex-minister of foreign affairs of Russia——Turkey is 
willing to have an investigation, but insists that the Armenians 
are to blame.—_—A meeting of Australian premiers held at 
Hobart Town to discuss the confederation scheme.— — Emperor 
William celebrates his birthday in Berlin with a brilliant military 
parade ; nearly every German prince present, 
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The article on page 112 by Dr. E. E. White will attract careful 
reading, because the writer is one of the few broad thinkers we 
have on education. We think with pride of his long service as 
editor of the Ohio Fournal of Education ; in that post he im- 
parted benefits untold. His sound judgment, his comprehension 
of the possibilities of the teacher, his sympathy with childhood, 
gave that journal high position. As a speaker we reckon Dr. 
White as one of our best. 


The practice of giving books to teachers, as practiced by some 
publishers, is not a good one; it is like the “ free pass ” business. 
One publisher said lately that a part of his daily mail consisted 
of applications for books for nothing. “‘ We keep arecord of these, 
and it is surprising how anxious certain teachers are to get a 
sample copy of our new books. We send them when we think 
they will come back to us.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for a new county superintendent 
to ask this firm for pedagogical books—one only wanted twelve ! 
Another wanted “‘to start a pedagogical library” in his house, and 
asked for three; they were sent with a bill at a special price; 
the books got there first and he had pasted in a tablet “ John 
Smith— Pedagogical Library.” Insisting on payment, he became 
angry and returned them and threatened “he would not allow 
any of E. L. Kellogg’s books in the county.” A pretty man for 
acounty superintendent ! 

Our advice to teachers is not to ask for or receive books, no 
more than groceries, without paying for them. There are many 
teachers who strictly follow this rule. The new constitution of 
this state forbids officials riding free on cars; the conscience 
of the world is improving. 


During the past week a strike of the men connected with the 
electric roads in Brooklyn occurred, the latter demanding that 
certain ones only employed a part of the time should receive full 
pay. Numerous scenes of violence occurred, and the military 
were ordered out. THE JOURNAL is wholly opposed to strikes 
and the tyranny of the “ unions” that order them—this last sur- 
passes that of the Czar of Russia. Whatever the grievance of 
the strikers, society cannot permit them and their allies to seek 
redress by the means to which they resort. When a cause seeks 
redress by the means employed at Homestead, Chicago, and 
now in Brooklyn, it cannot but fail and ought to fail. They 
propose to gain their ends by terrorizing society. The papers 
speak of boys from ten to twelve years of age pouring out of a 
school and stoning the windows of a car. This object lesson 
of a resort to violence has been imitated by the rising generation, 
and Brooklyn will suffer by it for fifty years. The right of em- 
ployees to leave their employment peaceably is one thing ; the set- 
ting up a reign of terror because the opportunity exists is an- 
other, 


While the high schools cannot properly give much professional 
or technical training, their libraries should contain a few more or 
less technical works along different professions. Casual reading 
of close study of elementary technical books will often awaken in 
the mind of the student an ambition to delve deeper in the subject, 
and will often be of great help in directing him towards a con- 
genial life work or one for which he has some special adaptability. 


_ A cobwebbed argument which is pushed forward whenever the 
introduction of a new study is spoken of is, “ They didn’t teach 
that when I was a child. Webster, Calhoun, Henry Clay, and 
Lincoln got through school without it and became great men,” 
etc. Supt. Dutton, of Brookline, recently made a good answer 
on this point,/before the New Haven school board. Supt. Curtis 
asked him if he thought too many studies were introduced and if 
they detracted attention from the so-called essentials. He re- 
Dlied : 

‘*A child should be prepared for his environments which are different 
from what they were twenty years ago. A child should be taught at least 
the fundamental principles of science, that which is seen on the surface. It 
is cruel to bring up a pupil not to understand the principles of scientific 
Saeey, such as the electric cars, etc., which he sees around him every 

lay.” 


Some people cannot understand that the world is moving. The 
present demands a different school program from the past. If 
the three R’s were sufficient for our forefathers—which, by the 
way, is not at all certain--it does not prove that the people of 
1895 ought to be content with them, too. 


Superintendent Dutton, of Brookline, is rising into prominence 
as an educational speaker. We note that he has been before 
audiences in several cities. THE JOURNAL felt sure that the phil- 
osophic founding of education begun in Brookline, would make 
itself felt throughout the country, and that Superintendent 
Dutton would be its expounder. 


The Cambridge, Mass., board of education is keeping up its 
progressive policy. Some of the more important matters to be 


considered in the near future are the discontinuance of the use of 
slates, the question of amending the rules, and regulations so 
as to provide fos the appointment of a new sub-committee on hy- 
giene and physical culture, and the organization of a teachers’ 
association and a teachers’ council, 


The idea is to improve and 
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develop the public school system by having important educational 
matters referred by the school board to the teachers’ council for 
investigation and report. Such a teachers’ council is a thing 
worth working for in every town. 


Fire drills are to be commended, but in severe weather they 
ought to be omitted. Prin. Smith, of the St. Paul high Peco: | 
is right in saying that there is more danger to be apprehended 
from the sudden rushing out into the cold air, without wraps or 
other protection, than might really occur in an actual case of fire. 


The Flortdz Citizen comments on some remarks in THE 
JOURNAL concerning the “ new law.” It says of the State Sup- 
erintendent : “ Mr. Sheats’ assertion that the new law will favor 
the resident teachers touched the keynote of state pride.” “ The 
purpose of the expenditure (of school money) is to provide Flor- 
ida schools with Florida teachers.” Indeed! we thought it was 
to provide good schools, and we further thought that the annul- 
ment of all the certificates in the state was to get rid of incom- 
petent teachers, and no part of the law that we can find hints at 
the sectionalism first uttered by Supt. Sheats, “ Florida schools 
are for Florida teachers,” and now taken up and endorsed by the 
Citizen. By the way, isn’t it funny that Editor Metcalf, fresh 
from the desk of the Forum in New York city, is whooping up 
the ante-bellum doctrine, “ Florida schools for Florida teachers” 
(C#tizen, Jan. 25). Let the able editor haul in that sheet and 
put out this, “ Florida schools for the best teachers, no matter 
where they come from.” A letter from Florida says, “ Ninety 
per cent. of our teachers are from out of the state.” Supt. 
Sheats was a Georgia man not many years ago. 





George Peabody Centennial. 


* On February 18 the English speaking world will unite to do 
honor to the memory of George Peabody, whose hundredth 
birthday comes on that day. Many American commonwealths 
have made the day a legal holiday, and the London county coun- 
cil has formally dedicated it to special memorial observances. 

The Southern states in particular are making preparations for 
united and impressive commemoratory exercises, they having bene- 
fited most by the bequests of that noble philanthropist; three and a 
half million of dollars of Peabody’s money are at present devoted 
to the advancement of education 
in the cotton belt. Tennessee has 
made the centennial anniversary 
a legal holiday. The governor 
and the legislature will join in the 
celebration at the capitol. Ala- 
bama will hold observances in 
the state university. Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Georgia have set 
apart the day for observance by 
the public schools. 

Not only the South, but every 
American commonwealth and 
Great Britain have been bene- 
fited, directly or indirectly, by 
George Peabody’s liberal gifts to 
educational institutions. Pea- 
body, Mass., for instance, has 
$200,000 of it in the town library 
Baltimore has $2,000,000 and more in her institute. 





and lyceum. 
London has $3,000,000 given over to the benefit of the poor of 


Harvard university has $200,000 of the 


the great metropolis. 
Yale possesses even more in her 


fortune in her endoyments, 
scientific educational fund. 

The colossal Peabody fund has been administered with re- 
markable success. It constantly increases. Some of the best 
known men of America and England are connected with its ad- 
ministration. Among the Americans are William M. Evarts, 
the only survivor of George Peabody’s original trustees, Grover 
Cleveland, William C. Endicott, Joseph H. Choate, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Senator George Peabody Wetmore, Melville W. Fuller, 
chief justice of the United States, and Bishop Whipple. The 
headquarters in the United States are maintained at Washing- 
ton. The trustees hold meetings annually. There is a vacancy 
among them now owing to. the death of Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts. This will be filled next autumn. The memorial 
meeting of the trustees will be held in Washington. President 
Cleveland will take part in his capacity as trustee. Dr. Jabez L. 
M. Curry, who is practically actuary of the fund, and has charge 
of the distribution of it among the Southern states, will deliver 
the memorial address. 

The school of geology at Yale will observe the day as that of 
a founder. Harvard holds a reunion of the classes of ethnology 
and archeology. Johns Hopkins will hear an address in honor of 
the day by its president, D. C. Gilman, a trustee of the fund. 

The English ceremonies will be held on an imposing scale in 
the chamber of the county council, London, and also in Exeter 
hall. President Eliot, of Harvard, is to participate in these ex- 
ercises, 
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One of the results of the commemoration in this country will 
be the inception of an entirely new fund for a monument to 
George Peabody. It is to be an international undertaking and a 
quarter of a million dollars is to be subscribed. The only differ- 
ence of opinion is as to whether it might not be most advisable 
to found an educational institution in Peabody’s memory with 
the money subscribed. The matter is to be definitely decided by 
the Peabody trustees this year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


George Peabody was born February 18, 1795, at South Danvers, now 
Peabody, Mass. His early battle with poverty, and the industry and pro- 
bity displayed by him when he clerked in his uncle’s store in 1812, have 
been told with considerable detail by his biographers. Later he went into 
partnership with a mercantile trader, doing business in New York and 
Baltimore He made considerable money, in fact everything he undertook 
in life was crowned with remarkable success. In 1837 he opened a banking 
business in London, where he resided till he died. Having ascumulated a 
colossal fortune he devoted the same in a magnificent manner to philan- 
thropic objects, particularly toward the advancement of the cause of educa- 
tion. To his birthplace he give $270,000, to the city of Baltsmore $1,400,- 
ooo, to the South for the education of children without distinction of 
color, $3,500,coo. To Harvard and Yale he gave $150,000 each to found 
protessorships for archeology, physics, and the fine arts. $2,500,000 he 
devoted to the erection of model dwellings for the workingmen of London. 
He died November 4, 1869, in London. After an impressive funeral service 
in Westminster Abbey his body was brought to America by American 
and English men-of-war, and buried in Danvers which has since been 
named Peabody in honor of his memory. 

Many stories are told about Peabody to explain his manner of distribu- 
ting his millions. The Boston /Hera/d writes: ‘It is stated that he was 
always haunted by a dread that the banking business was not a legitimate 
way of making money. His own fortune represented to hima fund to 
which his ethical right was at the best questionable. This doubt preyed 
upon him, it is contended, on the evidence of lately published letters of 
his. So he gave away in Croesus fashion the enormous fortune won by 
his astuteness. If this be so, the Peabody is the greatest conscience fund 
the world has ever seen.” 

George Peabody’s gifts were primarily intended to give this country 4 
universal and free common school system, truly national in character. In 
several Southern states which have particularly benefited on this account 
the training of teachers in normal schools is practically sustained by his 
millions. As soon as the normal school system of one state gets upon its 
feet, the fund is placed at the disposal of some other state. 


It would seem very appropriate to celebrate the hundredth 
birthday of George Peabody in every school-room in the land. 
The biography of the philanthropist might be told. There is 
many a lesson in the stories of his early struggles, his industry 
and probity. 





The Fairview seminary at Gaithersburg, Montgomery county, 
Md., was burned to the ground last Sunday. 


In the New York assembly a bill has been introduced appro- 
priating $98,500 for the State Industrial school at Rochester, for 
the purpose of perfecting it as a trade and military school. 


The training of teachers has made great progress in North 
Carolina. Two strong men are helping in the good work ; one 
is Professor Edwin A. Abderman, of the State ,university, the 
other Professor Claxton, of the State normal school. The model 
school and course of study in pedagogy at the latter institution 
have received much commendation. At the university therg are 
now twenty-five students taking the three courses in pedagogy. 
The success of the work promises an appreciable increase for the 
next semester. The pedagogical library is constantly being en- 
larged. All of the best books in English are found on the 
shelves. 


State Supt. Scarborough, of North Carolina, in his address be- 
fore the recent convention of school superintendents of that state 
said that the best endeavors should be used fo eliminate the idea 
that the state should educate boys and girls for their own indi- 
vidual benefit, and to impress the idea that it was the duty of the 
state to educate all the boys and girls within its borders in order to 
make them good citizens; that public education is not a charity, 
but a duty the state owes to itself. This is a good point. Sev- 
eral Southern states are still laboring under the idea that the 
schools benefit only the children who attend them, and hence 
ask them to pay tuition. 


The Lincoln grammar and manual training school of Brookline, 
Mass., is one of the best equipped institutions of the kind in this 
country. It is under the direction of Mr. Frank W. Kendall, a 
very able exponent of manual training and one of the pioneers in 
the movement. He was formerly connected with the Bridge- 
water normal school and there introduced the first practical plan 
of manual training work in a New England public school. The 
Lincoln school has a broad course of study. An addition of six- 
teen rooms was built in the past year, costing $35,000, There are 
a carpenter shop, pattern room, drawing room, foundry, black- 
smith and machine shops. The kitchen has an apparatus per- 
mitting twenty-five pupils to work atthe same time. The kitchen 
furnishes lunch for teachers and pupils. Sewing is also taught. 


Since the state law went into effect which consolidates the dif- 
ferent districts of the township of Middletown into one school 
district under the direction of a board of education consisting 
of nine trustees, the teachers have felt a common interest, and 
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formed an organization both for professional improvement and 
for the purpose of having a clear understanding with the school 
board concerning many points, such as engaging teachers, sala- 
ries, etc., matters which under the old law were attended to in a 
very loose manner. Mr. W. A. Sanford, of Navesink, was elected 
president of the association, and Mrs. Lydia Hendrickson, of 
Middletown, secretary. There being no central point convenient 
of access it was decided to hold meetings only once in two 
months. The next meeting will be held at Middletown, March 
2, when topics relating to professional work will be discussed, 
The first session was attended by fifteen teachers. This cer- 
tainly is encouraging, considering the apathy heretofore as re- 
gards uniting for professional improvement. 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association will hold its 
fourth semi-annual meeting at Brooklyn, N. Y., February 22 and 
23, 1895. A rich program has been prepared. Here are the 
most important features : 

Address by the President, Prof, Walter S. Gocdnough, supervisor of 
drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘* The Value of Clay Modeling in Elementary Art Education. Should it 
be a feature in al! grades of Public Schools and in Manual Training 
Schools?’ by Prof. William A. Mason, supervisor of drawing, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Discussion opened by Miss Amy C. Reddall, assistant supervi- 
sor of drawing, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

‘** What Practical Value has the Study of the Social History of a Nation, 
as recorded in its Architecture and its Art, as compared with the Study of 
its Political History ?” by Prof. William H. Goodyear, New York. 

** How can the #sthetic Idea be Developed in Form Study and Drawing 
and in Manval Training?” by Victor I. Shinn, manual training school, 
Brooklyn, and Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick, Teachers college, New York. 

** Technical Skill in Art ; its Need from the Primary Grade up. How 
may it be secured?” By Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, Boston, Mass, 

‘* The Teaching and Practice of Design,” by Robert Hunter, Instructor 
in design, Pratt institute. 


Supt. Kratz, of Sioux City, has remarkable success in interest- 
ing the teachers in child study. They are well pleased with the 
results already made manifest. They say it involves increased 
work, but it is a wonderful help in improving the minds of their 
pupils. Last year the systematic study of children was begun, but 
no united effort was made in this direction, till at the commence- 
ment of the school year of 1894-95 Supt. Kratz prepared printed 
blanks and sent them to his teachers, to be filled out day after 
day and month after month during the year. The special lines 
of investigation in which Supt. Kratz is particularly interested 
have to do with eye-mindedness and ear-mindedness. An exam- 
ple of how he conducts his experiments was recently given in a 
local paper : 

‘*Each pupil was provided with percil and paper. The superintendent 
wrote upon the blackboard, first, five lines of eight letters each, taking the 
letters from the alphabet in indiscriminate order. He then read the letters 
in each line aloud to the class, immediately erased and instructed the 
scholars to place all they remembered on paper. This was to test their ear- 
mindedness. Next he placed the letters as before, allowed the pupils to 
glance a moment, then erased, and the pupils wrote on their paper as be- 
fore. This was the test of eye-mindedness. Then he combined the two, 
reading the letters aloud and allowing the scholars to glance at them at the 
same time, then erased, and the scholars again wrote as they remembered. 
At the conclusion of the exercise the papers were examined, and it was 
found that the percentages were: Seventy per cent. on the ear-minded 
test, 73 1-2 on the eye-minded, and 80 on both combined ” 





Music in the Schools. 


The Boston Hera/d is publishing a number of papers on the 
teaching of music in public schools. In a recent editorial article 
some thoughtful conclusions are given that will interest teachers. 
The Herald says in substance : 

‘* Every instructor seems to have a hobby of his own which he straddles 
and rides at a break-neck pace. The majority of the methods advocated 
demand too much of the more youthful pupils, and are not easily under- 
stood by them. Nothing of permanent utility can be accomplished 1n this 
direction until a committee of experts is formed for the purpose of examin- 
ing carefully into the merits of the various systems that are put forward, 
and then deciding on the one that seems best adapted to the object in 
view. Such a committee should studiously ignore any method that in- 
cludes teaching the theory of music or of singing, neither of which can be 
efficiently taught in the publicschools. The most that should be attempted 
is instructing the pupils in sight reading, which, of course, includes impart- 
ing knowledge on the subject of rhythm and of the prevailing system of 
notation. Allelse should be acquired out of school by those pupils who 
have a taste for music. 


Technicalities should be carefully avoided, as children cannot 
comprehend them and are depressed and discouraged by them. 
Sight reading can be made deeply interesting to pupils of even 
the tenderest years by a competent teacher in sympathy with the 
understanding and the methods of thought pursued by children, 
and who will refrain from talking above their heads on the subtle 
influence of music and kindred banalities. 

The baneful system of “‘ cramming” that prevails generally in 
our schools, and which results in overloading the memory with- 
out appealing to the understanding, is carried out in music as In 
other studies, at these temples of education. - 

An investigation into the subject is imperatively demanded. 
Under present conditions much of the music teaching is little bet- 
ter than a mere pretence, 
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Miss Bertha Hintz recently gave a course of lectures to the 
Brookline teachers on blackboard illustration. Her work in this 
line is well-known to the older subscribers of THE JOURNAL. 
The great demand for copies containing her articles on “ IIlustra- 
tive Blackboard Sketching” has induced the publishers to issue 
them in book form. Miss Hintz has an international reputation 
in her specialty. 


Luther E. Leland, one of the oldest teachers in Newton, Mass., 
died last month. He was 69 years of age, and had resided in 
Newton for nearly 40 years. He came to Newton when a young 
man, as a teacher. When the Hamilton school at Newton Lower 
Falls was organized he was made its principal. This latter posi- 
tion he filled for more than 20 years, resigning about a year and 
a half ago on account of failing health. He was very successful as a 
teacher and was well known in the educational circles of Massa- 
chusetts. 


“T hold it is at least indirectly due to the institute through 
which the god of /ove is enabled to send his arrows and pierce the 
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breast of passion that Iowa stands at the head of all the states in 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy.” So says Supt. W. A. Mc- 
Cord in the Jowa Teacher. 


The increased attention being paid to the question of decorat- 
ing the bare walls of the class-room is shown by the recent action 
of the Chicago board of education in introducing into the public 
schools the admirable color fac-similes of the simply composed 
pictures and studies issued by Mr. Montague Marks with his 
magazine, The Art Amateur. Water-color subjects were mainly 
chosen in this case, because they were intended primarily as 
model for the pupils of the high schools. But The Art Ama- 
teur fac-similes of oil painting subjects are equally successful, 
and, as they are, as a rule, more decorative, they seem especially 
suitable for the walls of the ordinary class-room. In the large 
kindergarten room in the Teachers college, in this city, animal 
subjects by Helena Maguire have been selected for the walls. It 
must be noted that these fac-similes are not only decorative and 
instructive in training the eye to appreciate good color and form, 
but, we understand, they are also inexpensive. 





Economy in Scott’s Emulsion 


In nearly every case of decreased vitality physicians prescribe some form of 


Cod-liver Oil. — It is immaterial whether 


powerful drugs also are needed. The 


food properties of Cod-liver Oil conflict in no way with the administration of 


other remedies. 
and vitalizing the blood. 


Cod-liver Oil has its special use in arresting tissue-waste 


If the digestive organs were not taxed in making an emulsion of raw oil 


there would be no special need of Scott’ 


be disguised in some other way. But 


s Emulsion. The taste of the oil could 
an impaired digestion, which is almost 


invariably an accompaniment of decreased vitality, is further deranged by raw 


oil, and thus is unable to emulsionize it. 


The result is bad in two ways. 


Digestion is further interfered with and a large part of the oil taken is not 


assimilated, thus being wasted. 


Scott’s Emulsion presents Cod-liver Oil in such an easy form that it does 


not derange digestion and it is virtually all assimilated. 
system, therefore, is almost immediate. 
It contains the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, which are a 


important use. 


The effect upon the 
Scott’s Emulsion has also another 


most effective nerve-tonic and constructive agent necessary to the framework 


of the body. 


This happy combination of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites— 


Scott’s Emulsion—is a remedy your doctor, as well as all others, must endorse. 
Besides overcoming wasting tendencies in adults, Scott’s Emulsion is most 
beneficial to babies and children who are thin, nervous and irritable. 


Don’t be persuaded to take sometbing said to be “‘ just as good.’’ Scott's Emulsion bas bad 
the endorsement of physicians for twenty years. It cannot be duplicated. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. 





All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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Bridgewater, Mass. 


The normal school held its mid-winter graduating exercises 
last week. Governor Greenhalge, accompanied by Adjt. Gen. 
Dalton, honored the occasion with his presence. 

The report of Prin. Albert G. Boyden showed that the present 
number of students attending the school is 253, the largest in its 
history. A new feature which was introduced at the begioning of 
the present term was the formation of a special class of college 
graduates, who entered the school for the purpose of obtaining 
the advantage of the training derived at the normal school. Prin. 
Boyden being ill the graduating exercises were under the charge 
of Professor Arthur G, Boyden. Supervisor George H. Martin 
gave a fine talk on 


“* ARTISANS AND ARTISTS,” 


He said in substance : 

‘* The artisan works from a pattern, a model, measured and exact. His 
work is to imitate, to copy. The artist works from an ideal. His business 
is to create, ‘to turr to shape the forms of things unknown.’ 

‘* The artisan’s outlook is narrow. He must not see beyond his model. 
The artist’s horizon is broader, It reaches out as far as truth itself. The 
artisan succeeds; he reaches his limit; his product is a finished product. 
The artist never attains success. His ideal is always more perfect than any 
possible expression. Thus, it isa perpetual source of inspiration and in- 
centive to effort. 

‘* These two types of workers are found side by side in every school. The 
graded school system has been favorable to work of the artisan type. Its 
large classes, its logical courses of study, its mgid standards for promotion 
and graduation, its formal examinations, with their per cents. and ranks, 
have combined to force many teachers into narrow courses of instruction 
and discipline. 

‘* But a revolution is going on in his school work. New studies, new 
methods, new organization, new philosophies, are silently undermiring the 
old regime, and are making it possible for teachers to be artists in their 
work. Nature-study, music, drawing, literature, and manual training are 
all tending to free the schools from the hard and fast limits which have 
bounded them, 

‘* The special feature of the new dispensation is the recognition of the in- 
dividuality of the child and of the personality of the teacher. 

‘* This opportunity for the personality of the teacher to assert itself is of 
profound significance. The most potent influence that ever comes into a 
human life is that of some person. Through the bond of human sympathy, 
it touches the secret springs of character and conduct and molds the life. 

‘* This is the work of the artist-teacher. It calls for qualities of the high- 
est character, force, sympathy, insight, scholarship, religion. It calls upon 
the teacher to form an ideal of an American citizen and to try to fashion 
like it the children of all nationalities and races who are crowding the pub- 





lic schools, But higher even than this is the ideal man and woman. The 
artist-teacher in his endeavor to attain this highest end will hear the divine 
injunction: ‘See thou make all things after the pattern given thee in the 
mount,’” 

Boston. 


The Twentieth Century at its recent meeting discussed some 
problems of education. 1he invited educational experts were Mr. 
Ray Greene Huling, of Cambridge ; Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Brookline, Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard ; Sec’y. Frank A. Hill, 
of the Massachusetts state board of education, and Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, of Worcester. 

Mr. Huling dwelt mainly on the relation of the secondary 
schools to the higher education. He pointed out that there is a 
strong tendency to bring these schools and the colleges into a 
closer relation. There are two ways, he said, in which this result 
can be reached. One is by yielding to the direction of the col- 
leges, but this is too limited. The other way is for the colleges to 
open their doors more widely, and to allow broader courses of 
study. His solution of the problem is to give secondary schools 
more individuality. 

Supt. Dutton said the enrichment of the course of study was 
necessary for the enrichment of the minds of the young people. 
The kindergarten is the right beginning. The demand is that 
there shall be no gap from the kindergarten to the university, and 
that it shall be so varied along great lines that individuality shall 
not be repressed, and every youth shall be educated so that his 
peculiar gifts shall be developed. The possibility of bringing the 
fine arts within the reach of the higher instincts of the children 
was alsodiscussed. The question to-day is whether we can help 
them by simple appeals through art and music and literature, and 
educate them to see things in a brighter and larger light. 

Professor Hanus spoke on the work he was doing at Harvard 
in the training of teachers for secondary schools. There are 43 
young men at Harvard in his department who are engaged in the 
practical and experimental study of the school systems in the 
vicinity, and their observations throw a flood of light upon educa- 
tion. The secondary schools, he said, had been too uniform, too 
narrow. Science had been added, and now seven parallel courses 
of study were offered in the best of these schools. 

Mr. Hill reviewed the operation of the district superintendent 
system, the progress of the normal schools, and the educational 
museum of which the Chicago exhibit is to furnish the basis. 
There are, he said, great possibilities in the attachment of man- 
ual training departments to the high schools in the larger towns 
and the smaller cities. He believed that the least qualification 
for teachers should be a high school education. The problem is 
to plan a system that sets the standard of acquirements high, and 
yet gives all a chance. 

Mr. F. B, Sanborn made the point that it was necessary in ad- 
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vancing the education to take hints from the people as well as 
from experts, as they were often of the highest value. 


Stockton, Cal. 


Stockton, Cal., takes pride in her schools No expense is 
spared to promote their welfare. Only teachers having knowl- 
edge of the theory and art of education are appointed. The 
board of education has full confidence in Mr. Barr, the energetic 
and progressive superintendent, and aids his work with the 
strength of its support. Several changes have been made in the 
course of study, particularly as regards art instruction. Mr, 
Walter J. Kenyon, who is well-known to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL through his contributions on manual training, was ap- 
pointed supervisor of drawing last fall. 

The combined efforts of Supt. Barr and Mr. Kenyon have suc- 
ceeded in organizing a manual training department. A special 
building will be erected. The site has already been selected and the 
plans and specifications prepared by Mr. Kenyon are adopted. 

The proposed building is to be one story in height and 31 x 36 
feet in its ground dimensions. The room will be lighted by 
twelve windows, three on each side and three at each end. On 
the lower floor will be a wardrobe, tool-room, and a platform. 
Over these and extending over half of the main floor will be the 
lumber loft and store-room. The whole of the lower floor, ex- 
cept those portions taken up by the dressing-rooms, the tool-room, 
and the instructor’s platform, will be used as a work-room, giving 
at least 7000 square feet of space for the benches and whatever 
tables and machinery the class is to have. 





Iowa Falls. 
Supt. J. H. Richard, in a circular makes pertinent suggestions 
to his teachers : among them the following : 


In regard to attention : Do not seem to be Aurried or worried, Be sure 
that a// attend. Distribute questions. Callon the zvaffentive or careless, 
In giving directions, wait if necessary, until each pupil is attending. Re- 
peat a question only for the best of reasons. 

Let each pupil know that he is *‘ making up” his record, day by day in 
each recitation. 
ae pupil should remain standing until his or her recitation is complet- 
ed. 4 

Use an easy conversational tone in speaking to pupils. Avoid high keys 
and a nervous hurried manner ot speaking, 

Don’t forget to commend as well asto correct or restrain. 

Attend to wilful disobedience, etc., but do not be on the lookout for 
infractions. 

WHAT WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE WHEN WE VISIT YOU. 

A classification register well kept. 

A daily program kept ina conspicuous place, well arranged and closely 
followed. 

Some specimens of the written work of the pupils on the walls. 

Some attention paid to diacritical marking, to defining and using words 
in sentences, and to discriminati n of synonyms. 

Rote work, mechanical, thoughtless work, the mere memorizing of the 
language of the text reduced to a minimum. 

A good system of school tactics in constant use in calling and dismissing 
classes, etc. 

The teacher’s desk—have upon it at least one good educational text. 

That mental arithmetic is receiving its share of attention—mental, not 
merely oral arithmetic. 

That no teacher regards ‘ ca!ling off words” as reading. The attempt 
should be to lead to the easy, natural expression of that which the pupils 
understand. 

That due attention is paid to map work in history and geography, 

Be thorough in all work ; short lessons well prepared. 

Don’t be afraid of keeping the pupils back. Let a real grasp of and abil- 
ity in the branch determine promotion. 

Classification rather than gradation. Consult the course for assistance 
on the work to be done in each branch, etc. 

Use all the apparatus provided by the board, 

Make (or have made) a large map of the state and your county and put 
them on the walls for use, 

Pay close attention to the terms used in any branch. 

No interruption during class recitation should be permitted. Provide 
times for giving assistance if necessary. 

Don’t give too much assistance to the pupil in the way of doing for him. 

At least 15 minutes each day should be devoted to practice in writing. 

Follow your program to the minute. Don’t shorten the time given toa 
class because the particular subject may be hard or uninteresting. 

Give close attention in every class to expression, 

Break up the habit of rea-ling ina lazy, drawlingor sing-song tone. Give 
attention to the thought first, then to the expression. 

Assist the pupils in the formation of systematic habits of doing work by 
and through the aid of the study program. 

At least thirty minutes every day should be given to reading the books in 
the Reading Circle Course. The teacher is entitled to this much time for 
her own advancement, 

Class tactics—insist upon prompt obedience to signals, and use significant 
signals in preference to arbitrary ones. 

Conquer the mischievous boy by setting his activities in movement along 
proper lines. Keep him busy. 

Do not employ the ‘‘ question and answer ” method to the exclusion of all 
others. The following is a good substitute at times : Request one to tell 
all he can about a certain topic in the lesson; let others add. Finally 
question to correct, extend and fix important and omitted features. 

Assimilation not accretion is the law of mental growth. Correct expression 
through appreciation of thought isthe objective point in ‘‘ oral’ reading. 

In language work—impr®ssion before expression. Clear perception then 
accurate expression. Object lessons. 

False syntax and inaccurate language should be attendedto. The use of 
good language should become automatic. 

History is an actuality, not a mere jumble of dates and disconnected 
events. Outlining should follow not precede the prepared lesson. 
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Michigan. 


In his annual address before the recent meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association President C. T. Grawn, of Trav- 
erse City, made a strong plea for a more vigorous compul- 
sory school law. Michigan alone, he said, has an army of 174,- 
361 children who are growing up in ignorance and who will some 
day be a menace to our free institutions. The state must see that 
all of its children who are physically and menta ly competent are 
brought into its schools and receive proper training and instruc- 
tion. Referring to the law regarding the subjects to be taught 
he pointed out that no provision was made for instruction in all 
the schools of American civil and political history. This defect 
should be remedied. “If our republic is to retain its strength,” 
he said, “‘we must not leave the matter until the upper grades 
or the high schools are reached. Reliable statistics show that 75 
per cent. of the children never reach these grades at all, and are 
thus going out to take upon themselves the responsibility of citi- 
zenship without having gained from the schools that which would 
be of untold benefit to them in interpreting the meaning of their 
political environment.” 

The building up of character, he urged, was another considera- 
tion greatly to be desired. To accomplish this there was said to 
be an imperative need of systematic, unsectarian teaching of 
morals in all grades of ourcommon schools. “It should be made 
the business of the public schools,”’ Mr. Grawn said, “to deliver 
to their pupils this common fund of moral truth—not in the style 
of the preacher, but according to the method and spirit of the 
pedagogue.” 

The best teachers, it was contended, should be employed in the 
primary and grammar grades. They should be paid the best sal- 
aries, and be removed from all care concerning their tenure of of- 
fice, to the end that the objects outlined above might be success- 
fully carried out. 





The Huntsville woman’s college, one of the largest institutions 
of the kind in the South, was burned early in January. There 
were 100 boarders in the building, all of whom escaped without 
serious injury so far as is known. The managers of the college 
rented the military academy of Huntsville and opened the school 
atonce. The citizens took the girls to their homes. The col- 
lege is to be rebuilt immediately. 





Do not neglect the little ills. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and prevent a long 


spell of sickness. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagog ically, that is ‘he paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a right hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. lt discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

Our TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in pedagogy will 
want FOUNDATIONS, 

Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 
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Massachusetts. 


The twenty-eighth anaual session of the Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Pittsfield Jan. 18. The pro- 
gram was as follows: ‘The Rural Schools of Berkshire,’ by 
State Agent G. T. Fletcher ; “ In the Steps of the Great Teacher,” 
by Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., of Pittsfield; “ The English 
Language,” by Supt. John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y.; “Some 
Features of the Primary Vocabulary,” by Supt. Eugene Bonton, 
of Pittsfield ; “ The Professional Training of Teachers,” by State 
Secretary, Frank A. Hill, of Boston; and “‘ The New Study of 
Nature,” by President G, Stanley Hall, of Clark university. 

On the same day the academic and high school teachers of 
western Massachusetts held their thirteenth annual meeting at 
Northampton. The following was the program: “Lessons in 
Mineralogy with a Class,” by F. W. Staebner, of the Westfield 
normal school; “ Preparation in English for the High School,” 
by Prin. C. B. Roote, of Northampton, and Supt. G. H. Danforth, 
of Westfield ; ** Geometry Without a Text-book,” by Miss Eliza- 
beth K. Price, of Springfield ; “‘ A Prescribed Course of Reading 
for High Schools,” by Prin. W. H. Whiting, of Greenfield; “ Re- 
lation of the Library to the Schools,” by Librarian W. J. Fletcher, 
of Amherst college ; “ Illustrative Teaching Exercise m History,” 
by Miss Mary A. Averill, of Springfield ; and “ Waste Work,” 
by Supt. W. P. Beckwith, of Adams. 

On Saturday, Jan. 19, the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held a public meeting at the English high school 
building, Boston. 

The subject of the day was “ Music in the Public Schools,” 
the hall was crowded by an audience interested in the presenta- 
tion of the different systems of music there considered. The 
English high school orchestra of sixty pieces under the direction 
of James A. Beatley, rendered some fine music during the morn- 
ing session, 

Papers were read (1) by H. E. Holt on “ Vocal Harmony, or a 
Plea for an Oral Language in Music,” followed by a class exer- 
cise from the Lexingten public schools under the direction of 
Mrs. Holt ; (2) by S. W. Cole, of Brookline on “ Music Ready 
by First Nature or Second Nature”; (3) by Supt. S. T. Dutton, 
of Brookline, on “ Let the Children Sing,” illustrated by children 
from the Brookline schools ; (4) by Geo. A. Veazil on “ Pitch and 
Rythm, and their Proper Relations in the Teaching of Singing to 
Young Children,” illustrated by a class of children from Chelsea“ 
schools ; (5) by L. B. Marshall, of Boston, on “ Essentials of 
Sight Singing ;” (6) by Louis C. Elson, of the New England 
conservatory, Boston, on “ The Broader Music.” 

The forenoon session clored with a concert: “ The Nightin- 
gale Home Returns” by girls from the Dillaway school, Boston ; 
“The Spinning Wheel,” by boys from the Agassiz school, Bos- 
ton; “ The Autumn” and “ Spring Song,” by Newton K, Wil- 
cox, soprano soloist, St. Paul's church, Boston ; ‘* The Singers,” 
“1 Hear the Soft Note of the Echoing Voice,” and “A Tribute 
to Washington,” by a chorus of teachers and “ The Days of 
Fading Summer,” by a chorus of pupils, both under the direction 
of Leonard B. Marshall. 

The afternoon session was of special interest from the fact that 
classes of third, sixth, and ninth year pupils gave an exhibition of 
their work and were then tested in sight singing under direction 
of their regular class teachers, and finally the classes in each 

grade grouped together, were tested in sight singing by George F. 
Wilson, of Wakefield. 

The work of the classes was remarkably good and was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the teachers in attendance a’ 
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THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


For dividing Class Rooms. 


Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. 






1g Sound- proof and air tight 
These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out of order. 
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Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
tion, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness 
or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 
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torida. 

The meeting at Orlando was addressed by Dr. W. H. Payne, 
of the Nashville university. In his address he said he had stood 
before conventions north, east, and west, but nowhere had he 
addressed so earnest and so thoughtful an assemblage. The 
reading of the notes of his speech, and of Dr. Milne’s (Albany) 
who succeeded him made the editor regret he was not there to 
hear, to see, and to feel. At the distance of 1coo miles north, 
buried in snow drifts, he thinks he did feel particularly joyful on 
that day, but did not know to what to attribute it Every word 
of praise to the teachers in the piney woods of Florida, for every 
word of cheer to them the editor of THE JOURNAL feels as keenly 
as if he kept school there himself. He will never forget Florida 
and his Florida friends. 


The operation of the new law in Florida is reported to be bene- 
ficial. All certificates were annulled; examinations were held, 
and from letters received it seems that about the same teachers 
are in the schools as before; the holders of state certificates, some 
700 or so in number, are now mainly holders of lower grades of 
certificates. There are excellent features in the newlaw. A let- 
ter from one in a position to know says, “ The law in the main is 
a good one ; if Gupt. Sheats had consulted the leading teachers 
and county superintendents he would have found them ready to 
co-operate to reach as good or better results without arousing the 
ill-feeling that existed. But the annulment came on us lke a 
thunderbolt. It did certainly break up some old stumps! And 
I think an era of good feeling will ensue.” 


When people are shivering here they are in the golden sunshine 
in Florida. True, they have had a “freeze” in Florida and the 
oranges have suffered, but the weather is delightful there, for all 
that. Is there in the world anything now more charming than 
the Indian river? Ten years have told us something of this coun- 
try, each year revealing more. The J. T.& K. W.R.R. from 
Jacksonville to Sandford and Tampa passes through a region 
where pleasant homes may be found. Our advice to teachers who 
can get away a month and need recuperation is to go to Florida; 
go to De Land, Winter Park, Orlando, Melrose,—the names are 
too numerous to mention and obtain board from $7 to $10 per 
week, and be out every day as you are in June here. Consult 
with G. D. Ackerly, Jacksonville, as to rates and wheretogo. if 
you can, go to Titusville thence by boat to Rockledge on the In- 
dian river. Ninety per cent. of the teachers are from the North ; 
they will be glad to see you. 





It is rarely that one gets hold of as fine a specimen of the 
printer’s art as the little book just published by the Werner Co., 
Chicago and New York, describing their offices, manufactory, 
etc., and giving the history of this rapidly growing establishment. 
The processes in the manufacture of a book need no longer be a 
mystery, for here they are described in detail. Teachers should 
read this book so that they will know what infinite pains is taken 
in the making of the beautiful text-books that come into their 
hands. The book is oblong, made of the best quality of paper, 
and the illustrations are numerous and fine. Anexquisite colored 
cover design, and silk cord and tassel help to complete the pleas- 
ing effect. 
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New York City. 


The monthly reports of the principals of grammar and primary 
schools show that there were on register on December 31, 174,- 
611 pupils, with an average daily attendance of 159,853 during 
the month—an increase of 9,253 in the enrollment, and of 8,473 
in the average attendance, over the numbers reported for the cor- 
responding period in 1893. The whole number of teachers em- 
ployed during the month was 3,820 ; or 176 greater than the num- 
ber reported for December, 1893. The whole number of days 
lost by absence of teachers was 2,036, an increase of 271 as com- 
pared with the absences reported for the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 


It is devoutly to be wished that Dr. Butler in laying out the 
plan for the national meeting to occur in Denver in July next, 
may utilize the results of the election in this city and appoint a 
committee to report ‘“‘ How to Separate Public Education and the 
Politicians.” This is a new theme; it it is a grand one. Let Dr, 
Butler be a Parkhurst in this field and rest not until no man who 
could prove his ability to teach, need to bow the knee to the 
politician. Here is a field for some man of ability. How doesa 
man get a place now, except in a few towns? He sees the poli- 
tician. The man who has got “a pull” gets in. Good friends, 
don’t let us disguise this fact. It is the skeleton at the feast, 
True, the politician attends to the machine and ought to have 
something to say about the offices. We propose the politician 
should be made to step aside and let the people have a chance, 


Mayor Strong is reported to have said that it is not only his 
intention to appoint women as school commissioners, but to 
other places in his gift. He would not specify for what other 
places he should name women, but commissionerships on the 
health board and the board of charities and correction are said to 
be among them. 

The pure phonic teaching in kindergartens advocated by Mrs, 
E. B. Burnz in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and Azudergarten New, 
has been highly spoken of in a carefully prepared article in the 
Commercial Advertiser, January 12. The writer has omitted to 
state that at the Workingman’s school this kindergarten instruc- 
tion in pure fonics, the teaching of the elementary sounds of the 
language, isa daily exercise. Miss Hoxie, from the Oswego 
normal college, who is teacher of the most advanced kindergarten 
class, daily drills the children on sounds, and reports that their 
delight in the exercise is very great. 

“ Scenes and Songs from ‘ Trilby’” will be given at Sherry’s 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, Feb. 9, for the benefit of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. Several well-known am- 
ateurs will appear in the tableaux, and the list of patronesses in- 
cludes many well-known names. In The Cr/tzc of Jan. 26, which 
announces this entertainment, Du Maurier’s indebtedness for the 
names of “ Trilby ” and “ Little Billee” is pointed out. 





The Value of Good Bread 
is appreciated by every one, but so few are able to secure uniformly good re- 
sults. This is often due to the tact when milk is used the character of it is ex- 
ceedingly variable; by using Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream you 
wi'l overcome this difficulty. Try it. 





WO RTH W H | LE Many capable teachers at| 
this time of year wish for| 
better place, but don’t think it worth while joining an agency. Teachers 
on the list of the New York Educational Bureau always con-| j 
sider it worth while to renew membership; also to apply and work for every | Ayer S 
position coming from this agency. Owing to its wide acquaintance, ! 
honorable methods of work, extensive list of schools and teachers, and the 
fact that it cordially recommends schools and teachers, this Bure is 
well patronized by employers of teachers. It is always worth while an- THE ONLY 
swering letters sent to this Baveau. Write fully about yourself; there 
may be some position for Sept. 1895, now waiting for you. 
The following letters refer to seven positions which paid our teachers 
$5,600. We helped them: we can help you. Send forcirculars. Join our! 


** preferred list.” 


‘*When I registered in your Bureau last Winter, I did so with some hesitation. 
Your methods of dcing business scon convinced meth at you made the interest of every 
one of your teachers your own. To-day I have received proof that such is the case in 
the form of a nctice of my election to an excellent position of just the kind that I espe- 
cially desired, and I shall take every opportunity to recommend your agency to my 
1. C. Incatis, New Britain, Connecticut. 


friends.”’ Sincerely yours, 


* You clearly comprehend the requirements of the positions to be filled, and you 
have exercised most excellent judgment in introducing proper candidates, Thus far 
your recommendations have proved exceedingly fortunate, and I have learned to place 
great confidence in your cstimate of the qualitications of the teacher. 

Very truly yours, J. G. McVicar, Prin. Montclair, N./., Military Academy. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Munager, 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 
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February 2, 1895. 


Anti-Cigarette League. 


Two hundred boys from New York grammar schools recently met 
at Grammar School No, 68 for the formation of the Consolidated 
Anti-Cigarette League. The boys were delegates from the sixty 
male grammar schools of the city wherein are established Anti- 
Cigarette Leagues. This consolidated league, comprising all the 
sixty leagues, is formed for the purpose of centralizing the anti- 
cigarette movement and of creating an enthusiasm among the 
boys which shall urge them on to greater efforts in the suppres- 
sion of cigarette smoking. 

Tne meeting was in charge of Mr. Charles B. Hubbell, com- 
missioner of education, assisted by Commissioners Maclay and 
Rogers, and ex-President Hunt of the board of education. Mr. 
Hubbell spoke as follows: 


“Boys, we have met here to form a confederation ofall the Anti-Cigarette 
Leagues in this city. You know as well as I what this means. You appre- 
ciate the fact that, though our work thus far has accomplished a great 
amount of good, a centrallization of it will be of immense value. It will lie 
with you to provide for and maintain this Consolidated League. 

“It is just one year ago that we established the first Anti-Cigarette League 
in this city, at Grammar School No, 68. Now there are in New York 25,000 
members, who belong to leagues established in almost all of the sixty-three 
male grammar schools, 

“The specific object of our work, as you know, is the suppression of cigar- 
ette smoking by boys under twenty-one years of age. But there is back of 
this a great moral force, which has grown out of asentiment which you have 
created, How far this sentiment is to extend, depends on yourself. Your 
badge is now known throughout all parts of the United States, and your 
leagues throughout the country include a membership of 250,000. Your or- 
ganization really stands for the extermination of everything that stands in 
the way of the development of the young man who is eventually to become 
acitizen of this commonwealth. It there is not an intelligent and healthy 
body of men to perform the duties of a citizen, the longevity cf our nation 
ismenaced, 

“Cigarette smoking is one of the most pernicious practices indulged in by 
American boys, but there are others equally so, and they can be suppressed 
only by se f-control, and that is what we wish each boy to cultivate, and 
what we hope you will acquire through the medium of this league. 

“It is our intention to add many new features to this organization, chief 
among which wil! be athletics. AndI can tell you that at some future time, 
not far distant, the Anti-Cigarette League will wield greater influence than 
any one supposes.” 

After brief addresses by Messrs. Rogers and Hunt, the boys 
proceeded to elect officers of the consolidated league. The re- 
sult of the balloting was as follows : 

President —William G. Brennan, Grammar School No. 69. 

Vice President—Dudley H, Fanning, Grammar School No. 93. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Austin Chester Bamford, School No. 


” Counselmen—Thomas Cashman, Fred Beetson, Robert Stru- 
thers, Seth Moyle, Samuel Ellerstein, William R. Kay, Graham 
McKinley, Julien Siegel, William Stuart, and Phillips R. Good- 
win 

The length of the terms of office will not be decided until a 
constitution is drawn up. 

After the elections, Dr Matthew Elgas, principal of Grammar 
School No. 68, made a few remarks, 

The Confederated Anti Cigarette Leagues held a meeting a few 
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days later at the home of the secretary, Austin Chester Bamford, 
for the purpose of framing a constitution. ; 

One of the articles of the new constitution, drafted by Commis- 
sioner Charles B. Hubbell, reads : “ The president of the league 
must be a pupil of the first grade of this city. Provision has been 
made for a council, whose business it must be to devise ways and 
means for promoting the welfare of all the leagues of the city. 
The object of the league shall be the furtherance of the welfare 
and prosperity of the anti-cigarette leagues and the maintenance 
of uniform methods to accomplish the aims of the leagues. Each 
one of the anti-cigarette leagues shall be entitled to send its del - 
egates to the annual meeting 
where the election of officers 
is to be held. The officers 
first elected shall serve until 
May 4, 1895.” ; 

After some discussion of 
the details of the constitu- 
tion it was decided to submit 
it at the next meeting, which 
will probably be held in 
Grammar School No. 69. 

A unique feature of the 
New York leagues is that 
they are governed by the boys 
themselves. | Commissioner 
Hubbell, to whose efforts are 
due the establishment of the 
league in this city, says that 
the system is perfect. The 
boys take great pride in living 
up to their pledges. If any 
member is caught smoking, 
his badge is immediately taken from him, and for six months he is 
debarred from membership. If at the end of that time he returns, 
his badge is restored to him and he gets anothertrial. Mr. Hub- 
bell reports that very few break the pledge. The badgeisa plate 
of solid silver, diamond shaped. The face bears a cut ofa cigar- 
ette and beneath are the words: “ The cigarette must go.” The 
initials “ P, S. B. stand for Public School Boys. It is bad policy 
for each boy to buy his own pin, since it is then difficult to take 
it from him should he break the rules. For this reason the offi- 
cers of the league greatly desire contributions from interested 
friends, which will be expended in purchasing badges. 





WILLIAM GUERIN BRENNAN, 


President of the Consolidated League. 





State uniformity is not at all desirable. Each city and country 
district has its own particular needs that the schools are bound 
to consider. The selection of text-books should be left to them. 
The school committee of Saginaw, Mich., is right in opposing the 
bill recently introduced in the state legislature, providing for uni- 
form text books in the schools of the state. The board considers 
itself fully qualified to select text-books for the schools under its 
charge, and doubts the wisdom of requiring all schools in the 
state to use uniform text-books. 
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DR. W. H. DePuy, A.M., D. ten ures PROF. TOTTEN, of Yale Col- SF 9 
D., LLD., Asst. Editor Carzs- lege, in his book * Our Race, & 
tian Advocate, writes: e write & 
“New York, Dec. 20, 1393. Chronic “Rut thanks be 
“Myself and family have there is a remedy h 
derived so much benefit from . | as be sick—one single, sim- 
the Electropoise and I have ple remedy—an instrument 
become so thoroughly con- ases called the Electropoise. We 
vinced of its merits as a prac- do not personally kr he 
tical curative agent, that I parties who control this in- 
feel warranted in commend- pronounced Str ument, but we do 
ing it to the public.” I bl its value. 


cures Cuts, Burns, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat 
and ALL PAIN. 


TRADE ARK. 
HE whole system is revitalized by the oxygen taken into the 


blood as a result of polar attraction produced on the sur- gic 
faces by its application ; this general distribution of ct 
vitality through the skin avoids the necessity of 
seme A the burden of cure on any One organ, ae NOT A 
and explains why it is often possible for the \ — 
& BATTERY 
SOR BELT 





A good thing is always imitated; poor 
ones never. Thereare many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. If 
you want to be CURED 


BEWARE or SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH DO NOT CURE. 


Electropoise to effect cures where other 
remedies fail. Write for descriptive book. 


ELESTROLIBRATION (60.""22 roxas, 525.28 
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Is it wise to form a 
child’s handwriting on a pen that 
will be discarded on _ entering 
business life ? 

Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


pens. They cost a little more at 


NRW BOOKS FOR TRACHERS, 


‘FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It.is entirely new—just published. 

It'is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only QF cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Black- 
board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 
Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 


| blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? 


first; but are cheapest in the end. 









Are they too good for 


any teacher. 


| 
| 
your boy? | 


Samples, 20 styles, ro cents. 
| in this country. 
TaDeLia Pen Co., 


74 FirtH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 


| 
BL 
| 


61 East Ninth Street, 


If so, this is the book you want. 
It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard sketching. 
The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 


It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils, 
It is not too late for you to learn now. 
The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
|}ago in THe Teacuers’ Instirute. Hundreds of teachers have 
written asking that we publish them in book form. 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 


It coniains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. 


KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “Sh icncos ” TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Established in 188+. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®VER&TT ©. bISK 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


803 Twel(th Street, Washington, D. C.; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
13t Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 











THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eRenga* | 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
H 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ‘94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. 


Teachers personally recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


21i Wabash Avenue, 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. ‘Those desirious of teaching in the West should 


register xow. Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
ts0o Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
| mends good schools te parents, Cali on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
| Ave., Chicago. OrviLte Brewer, Manager. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
} Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 EAsT 14TH STREET, N. Y 








/ J , is valuable in proportion to its 
A it Agency influence. If it nag ae 
of vacancies an is something, but if 1 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 


}a teacher and recommencs “P 
|} you, that is more Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracusr, N. Y. 


_NO TEACHER 


\can afford to be without the protec- 





[tion furnished by THE TEACHERS 
| INTERSTATE MuruAL RELIEF ASSsO- 
|cIATION. For circulars of information 
address 


GEO. A. HOADLEY, Sec'y, Swarthmore, Pé. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Taffeta-Plisse, 
The New Silk Fabric, 


In stripe and in block patterns, in one 
tone, in multi-color, or in all black; a silk 
crepon effect, so made that it will not pull 
out. It is strictly new, and its structure 
marks an epoch in silk-weaving. We have 
now a fabric, beyond comparison the best 
for Silk Waists. 
pronounce it very remarkable. It will be 
in three grades, according to design. 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per yard, and the sale 
is exclusively controlled by us. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
table & Co. 


Spring Dress 
Cottons. 


Printed Organdies, 


m 
Lous 


Printed Dimities, 
Stripe Batistes, 
Fancy Piques, Plisse Fabrics, 
Crepes, Crepons, 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 


Piaid, Stripe, Check and Plain 


ZEPHYRS, 


roadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 





A valuable book entitled “‘Seerets of 
FREE the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
To without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
LADIES all skin diseases.improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful bv tollowine 
directions contained in tois book, Ad- 
ONLY dress, with cent stamp Bordeaux 
1 Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 

Mass. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


Those who have seen it | 








It is agreat pleasure to again 
remind the hundred thousand 
subscribers on our lists of our 
‘grandest premium 
Wild Flowers of America 


Try 
to sell other 
kinds of 





and urge again every one who Bias 
has not sent for at least a sam- | Velveteen 
ple to do so at once. We do Skirt 
this all the more willingly be- Bindings. 
cause we know of no work of | That's why 


they tel] 


the kind that appeals so directly | y 
: you they are 


to the Teachers of America.} “ “SS 
Our subscribers are beginning| ‘just the same as” 

‘to realize more and more what “Ss. H. & <M. 99 
a magnificent publication the 

“Wild Flowers of America” waa ge > bg mage 

really is. More orders for com-| The S.4.&MCo., 131 Spring St., New York. 
plete sets have been received) ‘S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
this last month than _ before. 
GOOD WORDS FROM PROMINENT PEOPLE 


From Congressman Amos J. Cum- 
miugs.—* The work of the ‘ Wild Flowers 
of America’ is most complete and accul- 
ate. The illustrations, both in color and 
detail, are true to nature, and the work is 
so comprehensive as a collection of all the 
flora of our country that I cannot too 
| strongly express my commendation of it as 
a popular educator. It fills a long felt 
want, and for the first time places the na- 
| tive flowers of the United States within the 

means and reach of every man, woman, and 
child of our land.” 


DESCRIPTION, 

“ Wild Flowers of America” 
is published in 18 parts, each 
with an elegant colored cover. 
Each part contains s7vfeen e/e-| 
gant colored plates of Wild) 
Flowers placed opposite the | 
‘descriptions. The plates are | 
handsome and accurate in col-| 
or, exact with the real flower. 
Its enormous superiority over | 
any other publication will be| 
seen at once. The set contains 
288 fine colored plates, | 

To enable every teacher to 
own this beautiful and useful 
work we offer it on the instal- 
ment plan. One part can be pur- 
chased at a time or the entire set 


Only 15c. a part. $3.00 for the set in . Brown’s French Dressing 


w to Bind the Dres 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Avely at jt Bight, 


in the , >. 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


- Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 


131 W. 1st St., 
NEW YORK. 








LA 











jine portfolio. Cut out the coupon and ON YOUR 

mail some or all today, with 15c. for each 

— BOOTS and SHOES. 
COUPONS! COUPONS! COUPONS! 





1 2 | 


THIS COUPON, THIS COUPON, 
with with 
15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 
sent to us entitles sent to us entitles | 
the sender to part the sender to part | 
1 of the 2 of the 


| Wild Flowers Wild Flowers | 
of America. of America. 


| 
REMEMBER Spring i is coming 

rapidly. Then the study of 

Botany will begin in thousands 

of schools. What a help this 

work will be. Get it now. 

'E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


The Leading Con 0 
Founded b Tourjée. C1 Cart Fagen, Director. 


Iilustrated Calendar giving full information free 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 
Physicians, Consultation free; office or letter. = 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 
St., N. Y¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. 
Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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New Books. 


Next to the pleasure of going to a for- 
eign land oneself is that of following the 
account of one who has made a trip abroad, 
and who has the faculty of observing and 
the art of describing. After reading Dr. 


J. M. Buckley’s Travels in Three Contz-| 
nents one feels almost.as if the route had | 


been traversed with the writer, so vividly 
has he portrayed persons, scenery, Cities, 
and modes of life. It is the account of a 


keen and intelligent observer—one who} 
brought to the task stores of historical and | 


general knowledge to illustrate and illum- 
ine his pages. First we visit with him the 
principal places of interest in Spain—Mad- 
rid, Toledo, Cordova, Saville, Granada, re- 
nowned in history and romance ; are given 
a detailed description of that famous struc- 


ture, the Alhambra, and are introduced to | 
the Spanish people as they appear at home. | 
Then he conducts us to Africa, where in | 


Morocco and Algeria, we seem to enter a 
new and entirely different world. Coming 
back to Europe we visit a series of gay and 
not over moral places— Cannes, Nice, Mo- 
naco, and Monte Carlo; then Genoa, Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, and Naples. Next 
we are introduced to the wonders of that 


ancient land of the Nile, to its picturesque | 
cities and people, its pyramids and sphinxes | 


and ruined temples. The description of the 
Holy Land and its cities is particularly ful! 
and satisfactory. The route included 
nearly all the places of historic interest, as 
Jerusalem, Bethichem, Jerico, Bethany, 
Sechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Damascus, 
etc. To lovers of classical literature the 
visits to Cyprus and the £gean islards, 
Smyrtna, Ephesus, Athens, and Corinth 
will be no less interesting. We go also 
with him to the proud city of the Bosphorus 
once the capital of the Eastern empire, now 
in the hands of the “ unspeakable Turk ” 
He devotes three chapters to Constantino. 
ple, and gives very detailed and truthful 
descriptigns of the city and the life of the 
people. The journey thenceforward is 
through Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, to Vi- 
enna, and Paris. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and well chosen; they are repre- 
ductions of photographs of cities, build- 
ings, persons, etc. The book is a large oc- 
tavo of 614 pages and is bound in fine cloth, 
with cover design and lettering in gilt. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $3.50.) 
Probably there is no higher authority at 
the present day concerning certain ques- 
tions in natural science than Sir William 


Thomson (Baron Kelvin), professor of nat- | 


ural philosophy inthe University of Glasgow. 
His Lectures and Addresses have been is- 


sued in three volumes, the second of which | 
now before us, relating to geology aud | 


physics. In this such questions as geolog- 


ical time, geological dynamics, the physical | 
condition of the earth, geological climate, | 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
ziness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and: constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall ofthem. 


- Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
25¢ a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B.F. Allen Co., 


965 Canal St., New York. 
Annual! sales more thap 6,900,000 bares, 


eae 
| polar ice-caps, dissipation of energy, etc., | 


| are discussed in the light of the latest de- | * ° 

|velopments in science. The treatment is Hood § iri Cur 

| what may be called popular, though the pa es 
| one who would read these essays appreci- . “I have proven the 
atively should have laid a good solid found- | Kah ory truth of the above in my 
ation of knowledge of natural science. The | aie ate own experience. I know 
addresses contained in the volume were de- | Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be 
livered before various learned and other so- | worthy ef more thas ts 
cieties. The book is illustrated by charts | a eS ae 


i : > t ick, weak and dis 
and dia s. (Mz ; lew | sick, cour- 
York) grams. (Macmillan & Co., New (‘= Sadiebentaan 


lage doctor, and he int} 
mated that I had 
Consumption 

and that I would not live 
long. I had heard se 
much in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I decid. 
e! to give it a trial The result is that I am 
mew well and heaurtye I would recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


te all who are suffering.” Miss DaMA Mor. 


Although volumes have been written | 
about Venzce, the queen city of the Adri- | 
| atic, a complete history of it does not ex- | 
ist even in Italian, though an abundance of 
material is as hand for one who wishes to 
|engage in the task. The generality of 
| readers, however, will prefer a moderate 
sized work like the volume contributed by 
Alethea Wiel to the Story of the Nations 
— It <A an outline story of the famous | 
republic told with great skill and adorned , 
with many illustrations from old prints, to-| =~ ete Pact eno 
gether with Venetian scenes of to-day. The| Mood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
author traces the rise of the power of Ven- | _8ssist digestion, cure headache. 25c. # box. 
ice and the development of its peculiar | 
'form of governmert; describes its inter 








WY DAMA Moreir> 















course with Constantinople ; gives an ac- 
count of the part the city played in the Cru- 
sades ; notes its relations with Rome, Ger- 
many, etc.; its place in art; then devotes a 
final chapter to the fall of the republic and 
its final absorption into the kingdom of 
Italy. There are few cities in ancient or 
modern times that have played so promi- 
nent a part in the world’s history. The 
narrative, as given in this volume is one of om « ; : 
absorbing iebeast. (G. rv. Putnam’s Sons, of dyspepsia and indi- 
New York.) 


forms 


Reheves all 


. . 
va ; , _ 
gestion with wonder- 
Magazines. | 
Mrs. Ward’s novel ** A Singular Life,” occupies fi 
Mrs, Ward's ‘A Singular Life, pies u apc 1 y 
the first rlace in the February A//anézc, after the le l . 
manner of serials in that magazine, but the lead- 
ing separate article is the one that follows, Mrs. AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Alexander Graham Beli’s narrative of her own ex- 
perience in learning to read the lips after she had | 
lost her hearing. Asa sort of companion paper, 
‘* A Voyage in the Dark” is the account which ' 
Roland E. Robinsen gives of an ex s ~~ “ want my lady friends to know of the new field now 
i tert “ oa Sali ont — ap wien al f his open forthem. In the past 6 months we have made a 
own after losing his signt. not ier group of art- | profit of $97,02 after paying allexpenses. All our sales 
icles is **A Study of the Mob,” by a Russian, in ave hoon made at home, vot having canvassed any. 
which the data are taken y I ia ife. an My official duties calling me away most of the time, I 
+ Russi a Ci ‘lizi “ ~ - reagrses life > and left the Dish Washer «usivess in my wifes control 
ussia as a Civilizing Force in Asia.” which | with the above results. The business is rapidly in- 
presents the other side ofthe shield. Miss Jewett, ey, and will continue to grow until every family 
Mrs. Wiggin, and a Virginia w is ae has a Climax Dish Washer. Nota day passes but what 
s b 8& " : . a. -_— reat, Miss Ewell, we sell one or two, and some days fifteen or twenty 
contribute short stories. Among the« ther contrib- | Dish Washers. It’s easy selling what everybody wants 
utors are Miss Thomasand Mrs. Fields. A West-| tobuy. Youcan wash and dry the dishes perfe tly 
rn educator makes ‘ear survev Sic in two minutes. For full particulars, address tt e Cli 
om ¢ lu ee abt A aa oie survey of physical max Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Get a sample washer 
training in the public schools, and you can't help but make money. They only cost 
_ a , } $5. You may just as well be making $5 a day as to 
The February /orwm has two articles on the | be doing nothing. 
money question that shou!d be read far and wide. | 
‘* Should the Government Retire from Banking ?” 
is contributed by Mr. William C. Cornwell, presi- 
a * oe oo 1 
dent of the New York State Bankers’ Association, CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 
who —_ cut very —— the folly of the gov- | Teeth without Plates. 
> su y the -is x | ‘ 
erament in usurping the junction of ncte-issuing | pne special and seientific branch of dentistry known 
which rightly and naturally be'onys to the banks ; | as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
Mr. Alfred S. Heidelbach, one of the largest inter ———_ _— perfect mechanical construction to 
: pee & Rose Wine an snc 66 Ulhe nsure an artistic success and permanency. 
national bankers in New York, explains ** Why Having every facility for this class of work [cao 
Gold is Expe rted, giving as his principal reasons | now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
| disgust abroad with recent developments in railroad | class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1865. 


management and a fear «n the part of foreign 

| investors, arising from our currency troubles, that Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
if they invest money here they will not get back as 
good money as they gave. 


aes FREE|feeer IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 





WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO! 

















We cften wonder if teachers properly appreciate | £2 = oy BT] ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
the passion that chi dren have tor piciures. This | 43 4 tion. No Seheme. We mean just what we say 
can be gratified by the use of magic lanterns. | 37 De 
There are many excellent kinds, among which are 4 a] Fal terms for only a short time. Cut rhis out and 

_ vel = waite ° aaeiets . : ee, write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm't $422 
the Criterion and Parabolon lanterns of J. B. | inee OXFORD BPS. CO. 342Wabash ave.,U’bieag 


Colt & Co., 16 Beekman street, N. Y., 18 La 
Sal'e strect, Chicago, and 1140 Market street, San 
Francisco. ‘These lanterns are so constructed | 
that either oil light, lime light, cr electric light | 
may be used interchangeably ; scientific attach- 
ments interchangeable with view front. 





ES Ce, 4 enre Asthma. 
; relief tor AYUUUG 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, tvicessces bynat 
Give the child good material and let him exer- 
cise Ins talent tor drawing. ‘There is no doubt 
the educative effect of making pictures is very 
great. If material is wanted for this work it may 
be had of the Franklin M’t’g. Co., Rochester, N. 


a 


TRACHERS’ AIDS, yout*most tips 


Geography, Meth- 


|Y. They have pecket and school crayons in a!l| ods in Arithmetic, History of Education, etc 
colors for free-hand drawing, maps, music charts, | Send 6 cents. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
| pictures, etc, 


Ninth Street, New York, 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Builders of school-houses should look int» the | 
merits of the latest improvement for these struct- | 
ures, for it is now a settled principle that they | 
should be made in the best possible way. Among 
the many improvements are the wood block floors 
furnished by Jas. Godfrey Wilson, 74 West 23d | 
street, N. Y. They are composed of wood blocks | 
cemented and keyed to concrete foundation, form- | 
ing a solid and imm vable structure through 
which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and | 
no disease germs or filth can be secreted, The| 
same manufacturer also supplies rolling partit ons | 
for dividing class-rooms. They are sound-proof, 
air-tight, have blackboard surface, and are made 
of various woods. 


The teacher very frequently desires to make 
more than one copy of a writing or drawing. To 
copy this with a pen 1s atedious process. The 
Simplex Printer of Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey 
street, N. Y., does this quickly and nicely. From 
an original with any pen, one hundred copies 
can be made. Fifty copies of typewriter manu- 
scripts can be made in fifteen minutes. 


In the manufacture of the Colored Line Slate 
of the Hayatt School Slate Co. (Limited), Beth- 
lehem, Pa., wire-bound frames and high grade 
feltare used. The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regularand straight This 
cannot be done by hand with the same degree of 





accuracy. The lines are filled up with a composi- | 
tion of either a pink or soapstone color, present- | 


ing a smooth surface and offering no resistance to 
the stroke of the pencil. 


Catarrh. The best remedy is Pond’s Extract. For 
old and obstinate cases use Pond’s Extract Catarrh 
Cure, 75 cts., and Nasal Syringe, % cts. 


A celebrated scientist was once heard to re- 
mark that he was inclined to envy a gigantic 
creature of an early geologic age because it had 
such an immense eye with a correspondingly 
great power ol vision ; but when he reflected that 
there was no brain behind that great eye, his feel- 
ing was changed) We have instruments now just 
as good as the great eye of the prehistoric mon- 
ster, enabling us to see the infinitely great or the 
infinitely small. A description of these may be 
obtained Ly writing to the Gundlach Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Impaired digestion cured by BEECHAM’s PILLs, 


Formerly the boy used to employ his spare time 
in schoo!, and he sometimes had a great deal of it, 


in whittling the benches or carving his name on | 
teachers’ desk. The educational authorities | 


had not then learned to direct this tendency to 
carve something. Now they give him a bench, 
tools, and materials, like those furnished by 
Chandler & Barber. 15 Eliot street, Boston, and 
Jet him carve to his heart’s content. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used forover 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFRCT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


If Recamier Cream is applied at night and 
washed off in the moruing Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
131 West 31st street, warrants that it will cure a 
bad skin and pre-erve a gocd one. A free sample 
powder will be sent on application. 


Remarkable success has been attained by the 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 110 Fremont street, 


Boston, and 2t1 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 1n | 


securing positions for teachers. One registration 
answers for both offices. Send for an agency 
manual. 


The ladies who use ‘*S. H & M” bias velveteen 
skirt bindings all like them. Send a two-cent 
stamp to the S. H. & M. Co., 137 Spring street, 
N. Y., for samples and a book on ** How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ 


A new and concise book on hygiene, entitled 4 
Manual of Hygiene, by Mary Taylor Bissell, M. D., 
professor in the Woman's Medical college of the 
New York infirmary, has just been issued by the 
Baker & ‘laylor Co., 5 and 7 East 16th street, 
N, Y. It will be mailed for examination for $1.20, 


_ IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
press and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
Wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 





Pears 
Unless you have 


used Pears’ soap, you 
probably do not know 










what we mean by a 
soap with no free fat 
or alkali in it—noth- 





EVERY ONE can afford to‘use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 3 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five § 
® minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
) larger bottles. All Grocers sell it, 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 

120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


° 


ing but soap. 
The more purely 
negative soap is, the 


nearer does it ap~ 








Sample 





proach perfection | 





We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, :crsinicea"* Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetabies and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


V I C K’ Ao apent pay of life. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 








USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUND4Y 


GREATAMERICAN ADI ES HOW ARE YOUR 
z L China Closets 


Are the old dishes a 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices, 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 9;,8°” 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 
all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent p'ace 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


iH. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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NOTE aie PRICE OF 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers 


(any number), is 





Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $1. per dozen. 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. 

7 he binding ts durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 
costing from two to three times as much, 

Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





«¢« Reed and Kellogg’s Language Series has never had a formidable rival.’’ 


MAYNARD, MERRILL. & CO. 


Publisb approved text-books in reading, writing, drawing, spelling, arithmetic. algebra, history. language 
work, grammar, English literature, rhetoric, physiology, psychology, physics, political economy, mythology, 
music, ete. 

Maynard's English Classic Series, 160 numbers in separate volumes, at 12 cents a copy, with a liberal dis 
count on introductory orders, affords the best possible material for supplementary reading in primary, inter 
mediate, and advanced schools at the lowest price. 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 
Has just been published in response to a widespread educational demand. The simplicity of the system 


will at once commend itself to all practical teachers. The copies combine beauty and legibility in the highest 
degree, and the mechanical execution of the books is wortby of all praise. Catalogue free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
H. I, SMITH, Agent, 5 Somerset &t., Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago 





TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarshjp, and skill of eminent 
and successful educators in every department of school work. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
cational methods should fail to Axow our publications 

Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any ' 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 











|A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILD FLOWERS OF NEW JERSEY, 

Catalogus Plantarum. By O. R. Willis, Editor of 
Wood's Botanical Series. With directions for collect- 
ing and preserving specimens, and suggestions for 
teaching botany and a botanical directory for North 
America and West Indies. 8vo, cloth Price fic. 4 
useful manual for all students of botany: what per- 
tains to New Jersey belongs to most every other loca- 
tion in the Northern States. 


A SYSTEMATIC MINERAL RECORD, 

With a synopsis of terms and chemical reactions and 
a brief lesson io practical mineralogy by Edward M. 
Shepard, Drury Cotlege, Mo. Small 4to, cloth. Priceéiec. 
AN OUTLINE OF ANGLO SAXON GRAMMAR. 

With a list of irregular verbs, by W. M. Baskerville 
Ph.P., Lips, of Vanderbilt Univ.. Tenn., and James A’ 
Harrison, of Washington & Lee Univ., Va. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 60c. 

A DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON, 

A handy practical Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. based on 
Groschopp’s Grein, with an outline of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, list of irregular verbs and half etymological 
features, Cognate words from Icelandic, Gothic and 
German. by James 4. Harrison, of Washington & Lee 
Univ., Va., and W. M. Raskerville, Ph.D., Lips, of Van- 
derbilt Univ., Tenn. 8vo, half leather, cloth-sides. 
Price $2 4v. 

JOHNSON’S PERSIUS. The Sutires of Persius. 

With vocabuiary and notes based on Conington) and 
a lecture ou the life and writings of Persius, edited by 
Prof. Nettleship, by Henry C. Johnson, of Lehigh Univ 
8vo, cloth. Price ce. Uniform in style of type and 
binding with the Tacitus. An elegant and scholarly 
edition of Persius. 

JOHNSON’S TACITUS, The Agricola and Ger- 

mania of Tacitus. With an outline of the life and 
writings of Tacitus, explanatory notes, maps and illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. Price 9c. 

*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mil, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. §. BARN#S & C0., 5° *, 22th Sircet: NY: 





lF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


Ptalegues, Spectre. - for School 
PLAYS: and rior. Cataiogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 











‘“*T like the book and shall introduce tt | 
in my class.".—ELIZABETH THELBERG, 
M.D., Prot. Hygiene, Vassar College. 


A New and Concise Book on Hygiene. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D., 


‘sT have examined the book from cover | 


‘A MANUAL OF HYGIENE, 


| school in the land.”—Dr. D, A. SARGENT, 
Harvard University. 

“In this book, which is, however, by no 
means a superficial one, the essentials of 


to cover and will state that it suits me | /72/esser of caintens Fg aw went Medic al College of the | the science only are given and the reader's 
better than any other text-book on the | a See age ee | attention is not distracted by details, of 
subject I have ever had the pleasure of | Svo, cloth, - - - - ~ $2.00 | value only to the specialist."—New York 
reading.’—Dr. H. M. WHELPLY, Secre- Mailed for examination, for - 1.20 = | Medical Record.. 


tary, Missouri Medical College. 


‘*It is a very f 
and I hope it will be placed in every 


Introduction price, ~ - 1.34 


li eis oll sail THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Publishers, ae — the book might be adopted by 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


schools."—JOHN SLADE ELY, 
| M.D., N. Y. Infirmary. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years soosoty scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned others ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON, 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. be 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ga Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


coos. | The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 











[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 








Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


r Mineralogy and Zoology |i 


Collections for Science Teaching. E 
T | N. L, WILSON, 170 Tremont &t., Boston | £ 








General Agentstocontrol Agents at 
WANTED home for ** Dictionary of U. 5. 
History” by Prof. Jameson. Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston Mass. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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